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Chicago to Cairo 
By Irvin W. Cubine 


Attorney, Martinsville, Virginia 


T MAY HAVE happened about the time Tuthmo- 
sis I became the ruler of ancient Egypt. That would be 
some 35 centuries ago. 

A red savage, we will assume, was gliding stealthily 
among the heights of the California Sierras. A wind- 
blown tree seed no larger than a flake of wood ash was 
carried unnoticed in a patch of mud on his naked heel. 
He came to a mountain meadow; warily crossed. His 
heel pressed deeply into a soft spot of earth . . . and the 
mud-encased seed was left behind. 

The soil was friendly. The seed germinated. Grew. 

Years passed. Dynastic despots of ancient Egypt were 
eclipsed by the rising monarchs of the Babylonian Em- 
pire. Athens and Sparta in due time enjoyed power on 
the windy plains of Greece. Rome had her robust hour 
in the sun, and fell. The British climbed the long empire 
trail. The American continent was discovered, and a 
new nation was born and swiftly passed from wilderness 
to world importance. 

And the tree that the seed in the Sierras had become, 
still grew. 

Sequoia gigantea. You may go to the High Sierras 
today, by motor, and see the very tree. Proudly it stands. 
It is often called the oldest living thing on earth. 

Now, here is a strange and arresting fact. If you had 
sat beside that seed when it fell from a naked heel; if 
you had been there continuously till it became a thriving 
sapling; if you had sat under its shade still when it was 
a mighty but youthful monarch of the forest; if all the 
years of Tithonus had been yours and you had been the 
invisible constant shadow of the tree from then till now— 
you would never have seen it grow. 

I wonder, Rotarians, if there is not deep meaning here 
for us? 

Some 32 years ago—February 23, 1905, to be precise— 
a different kind of seed was dropped. It, too, was 
dropped in the New World. It was the seed of Rotary. 
Born not of a particular time or set of customs, but 
springing out of the fundamental needs of the human 
heart. 

And here again we observe that strange phenomenon 
of growth. No one has actually seen the swift spread of 
Rotary over the earth. Yet it has come to pass under 
our eyes. 

In Chicago it began. Chicago the new, teeming with 
New World youth and vitality. No ancient history, 
there, of dusty tombs and century-viewing Pyramids. 

With a handful of men it began. Men... and an 
idea—the formula of progress. 

But within it, as within the tree-seed, was enfolded the 
very principle of growth. It germinated, grew. Into 


A seed planted by chance in the 
newest corner ot the world only 


go now thrives in 
_— 


a generation a 
places hoary with man’s history. 


far lands it reached. Ideas, peoples, governments in those 
lands were of many kinds. Yet in all of them it re 
sponded to a felt human need. 

And now . . . is it not significant that the branches of 
this mighty tree of Rotary, first-rooted in New World 
soil, are spreading their welcome shade over civilization’s 
ancient birthplace, the very land of the Pharaohs, of 
Tuthmosis, of Rameses, of the warlike Hyksos? 

Chicago, Cairo. Aeons separate their founding. But 
in essentials they are as close as brothers. 

This tree is truly international. Oldest, newest. Near 
est, farthest. And the miracle of its growth is not the 
least fact about it. Quickly in every part of the world 
it has prospered. No matter, race, climate, or creed. No 
matter, political storm and stress. No matter, prosperity 
or depression. 

Growth is a miracle the wonderment of which no 
scientist has yet dissipated. No savant can explain the 
metamorphosis from seed to flower. But he can de 
scribe it... . And we can review the process whereby 
an idea has taken the form of an organization that we 
know as Rotary today. 

It was in the mind of Paul Harris and his little group 
that the idea germinated. In Chicago. Then came Clubs 
Men outside the 


country in which the Movement started took up th 


in a few other American cities. ... 


idea. Clubs soon were thriving in Canada, in the British 
Isles, throughout Europe, the Americas, Africa, Asia, 
Australia, and New Zealand ... and within recent 
months Rotary Clubs have come into being in Iceland, 
the Fiji Islands. . . . 


i cietiics are the tape measure for the tree of 
which I write. And they tell their part of the story 
At the moment, men in more than 4,100 communities of 
a world that is much larger than the one old Tuthmosis 
knew, meet each week in Rotary fellowship. The !at 
est count of Rotarians is 178,000. And they are to be 
found in some 80 political or geographical divisions of 
our planet. 

From such figures we learn the dimensions of the tree 
that is Rotary. We did not see it grow. Yet magically 
under our hands it grows, and we, with our deep-felt 
needs for fellowship and expression of our ideals, are a 
part of that growth. It did not begin with us, and after 
us it shall continue. 

Men and nations differ in much. 
essentials toward which Rotary unyieldingly drives, they 


Sut in the human 


differ not at all. ... 


















“Let producers, merchants, and bankers .. 
see their common interest and they would 
create a tide of sentiment for peace and co- 
Operation as irresistible as the one that refused 
to be held back by King Canute’s feet.” 








Moa the nations are arming. This time more 
rapidly and more extensively than they did in the years 
immediately prior to the Great War. 

The Russian Army before 1914 was to be increased 
to 850,000 men; it is now 1,200,000. Then the German 
Army was about 600,000 men; now that Army is over 
800,000. Prior to 1914, Great Britain was spending about 
400 million dollars per annum on armaments; the Brit- 
ish Chancellor of the Exchequer has recently announced 
that Great Britain proposes to spend 7,500 million dol- 
lars in the next five years on armaments, or 1,500 million 
dollars per annum, nearly four times the amount spent 
yearly in the days before the World War. 

The great increase of armaments a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago clearly indicated that a world war was inev- 
itable unless special measures were taken to prevent it. 
These measures were not taken and the war came. If 
the rapidity with which the nations were arming before 
1914 brought conviction to those who were capable of 
understanding that a great world war was then pending, 
how can one avoid coming to the conclusion that a still 
more terrible struggle in the early future is inevitable? 

There is, however, a very great difference between 
the present situation and that prior to 1914. First and 
foremost: The great mass of people of the various na-¥ 
tions were not aware of the imminent danger of war 
in 1914 and did net bring their influence to bear upon 
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The Way to Peace 


By Sir George Paish 


English Economist and Author 


their statesmen to avert the struggle that was then so 
near. At the present time, in all nations, the peoples 
are alive to the danger of war and are greatly alarmed 
lest war should come. Consequently, they are not likely 
to look with favor upon any statesman who really pro- 
poses to make war. 

Secondly, both statesmen and peoples now know what 
war involves in these days. They have not only vivid 
memories of the distress and suffering which the last 
war created; the suffering caused by the recent use of 
poison gas and by the bombing ef civilians is an object 
lesson which the peoples are deeply taking to heart. 

Thirdly, in all countries voices are heard urging mod- 
eration and reason. Some observers go so far as to say 
that, if aggressive wars were really contemplated, revo- 
lutions would probably prevent such aggressive action. 

Fourthly, the governments of all nations now realize 
as they never did before that war brings advantage to 
none, but suffering and privation to all, victor and van- 
quished alike. This attitude may change, however, 
should conditions alter and opportunity offer itself to 
a harassed nation to make a successful war upon a 
“have” nation exposed to internal revolution and general 
breakdown. But the perils arising from economic dis- 
tress are always much greater in aggressive nations than 
in those on the defensive. 

After all factors are taken into account, it is obvious 
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that the situation is very grave. If it is unrectified, a 
war may develop which would reduce the entire world 
to chaos, either through the destruction wrought by 
armies, navies, and air fleets or through economic and 
financial factors which would bring the world machine 
of production and of distribution to a complete stand- 
still. And it is abundantly evident that citizens of all 
nations should support their leaders in making strenuous 
efforts to make adjustments which will satisfy, as far 
as possible, the reasonable requirements of the various 
countries so that none need be impelled by economic 
distress to the use of force. 

If peace is to be preserved, it is indeed vitally neces- 
sary that peoples and the governments they elect or per- 
mit should, in the first place, have the “peace-mind” and, 
in the second, should be willing to do what that peace- 
mind dictates. Perhaps one gets a better understanding 
of what the peace-mind implies if one looks first at 
the “war-mind.” It is the mind that believes in the 
settlement of difficulties by force and not by discussion, 
reason, and peaceful agreement. That mentality and 
that doctrine cannot solve the world’s present problems 
and cannot avert war. 

The peace-mind is the mentality which asks: What 
can we do to adjust inequities by being just and reason- 
able to all? Its motto is: “Let us do to others as we 
would they should do to us.” Reason and goodwill is 
their doctrine. And the man with the peace-mind can 
but look with strong approval upon the efforts of Rotary 
International to seek “the advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace through a world 
fellowship of business and professional men united in 
the ideal of service.” * 

Were statesmen to approach today’s grave problems 
in a spirit of understanding and goodwill, not only would 








* The Fourth Object of Rotary International (g. v. page 40). 






“Rotary builds more wisely 
perhaps, than it knows, for in 
these days it is essential that 
the business and professional 
man sit in the driver's seat.” 


peace be maintained, but a degree of prosperity would 
be attained which would bring to all peoples a standar 
of living higher than even the most imaginative econo 
mist can 
perhaps, than it knows, for in these days it is « 


now visualize. Rotary builds more wisely, 
that the business and professional man sit in the driver's 
seat. Let producers, merchants, and bankers who creat 
and distribute the world’s products induce the statesm: 
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and politicians to remove their false spectacles, 
would clearly see their common interest and they wou 
thereby create a tide of sentiment for peace and codpera 
tion as irresistible as the ore that refused to be held back 


by King Canute’s feet. 


A STUDY of history will bring general conviction 


that it is popular opinion that settles great issues. On 
might say that in the long run the people get what they 
want. Ofttimes it may be said with much truth that the 
so-called leaders are followers -expressing with the pe 
culiar force of their personalities what the public opinion 
consciously or unconsciously demands. 


has 


Admiral Richard E. Byrd, in these columns," 


wisely stressed the importance of a calm study of peace, 


and war, as human institutions, and the factors that will 
determine the issue. Surely, there is much in his appeal 
for a moratorium on war (although six months may not 
be long enough) during which “those who always pay 
for wars in blood and treasure could reflect on this in 

that nations of the world are lik 
many families crowded into a wooden apartment house, 
that if one starts a fire all are imperilled.” Or, as the 


dubitable fact: 


great businessmen of the world stated it in their famous 
“round robin” addressed to the nations a few years ago: 
“Your neighbors are your customers and their welfar 
is essential to your own well-being.” 


If this peace-mindedness becomes general, then states 


men can meet and face their common problem with this 
attitude: What can my country do to help? They can 
approach knotty issues in which interests are at stake, 
not as enemies, but as friends, more interested in finding 
peaceful solutions than in conflict. 

Conferences are not in high repute. We have known 
those which have met, discussed, diagnosed, and pre 
scribed. On the whole, their prescriptions would hav 


helped to cure the world’s maladies. But for reasons 
too numerous here to enumerate, those conferences hav 
*Js a Dark Age Ahead?, by Richard E. Byrd, March, 1937, R 
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not been entirely successful. Nevertheless, the realistic 
choice is before us: Solving our problems around the 
table by friendly discussion or by force of arms, and 
though we have failed with the former, we should have 
sufficient faith and hope to try it again. If it could be 
held this Summer, so much the better. Certainly it 
should be not later than Autumn, for the acuteness of 
the problem grows in ratio to the distress of the peoples 
and the arming of the nations. 

When the new Conference is summoned, notice should 
be given to the world that the nations are being brought 
together into Council to preserve the world from war, 
from revolution, and from a complete economic and 
financial breakdown; and that each nation must be pre- 
pared with the contribution it is itself prepared to make 
to world restoration and to world friendship, and that 
only by such contributions can the greatest danger that 
has ever confronted the human race be overcome. 


i. IS NO exaggeration to describe the present world 
danger as the greatest danger that has ever confronted 
the nations. In former centuries each nation could main- 
tain its people out of its soil and out of its productions. 
Today in all countries a very large percentage of the 
peoples are dependent for their livelihood upon other 
nations, and in the event of war, revolution, and eco- 
nomic and financial breakdown, the chaos that would 
result would imperil the lives of countless multitudes 
in other lands. 

But what are the contributions which the nations are 
called upon by the situation to make? Here, may I 
offer views which, while my own, are I know ‘held by 
many economists, statesmen, and close observers of af- 
fairs? They may be summed up in five points: 

First, nations should be willing to trade freely with 
each other so that countries that cannot supply them- 
selves with food and raw material may be able to satisfy 
their needs by being able to sell their own products in 
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exchange and so keep their people from privation and 
probably starvation. 

Second, all nations should agree to reaffirm their in- 
tention not to use war as an instrument of policy and 
to observe the Kellogg Pact, which was so universally 
signed. Beyond this should come a general reduction 
of 50 percent in the armaments of the great nations, pro 
vided that all the great nations were prepared to make 
similar reductions. 

Third, the great lending nations should reopen their 
capital market to the world’s need of capital, and by the 
construction of works of utility wherever they are needed, 
put into circulation those great sums of money which 
are so important an element in maintaining and increas- 
ing the world’s buying power and in enabling all that 
can be produced in all countries to find a ready market. 
This would increase world trade, world production, and 
world consumption and with it world solvency. 

Fourth, the great money markets should again be 
opened to the world’s needs of credit so that the break- 
down of the exchanges may be repaired, gold may be 
redistributed to the banks of all nations, and banking 
credit thus made available in quantity sufficient to stim- 
ulate both the internal and the external trade of all 
countries. 

Fifth, the currencies of all countries should be made 
stable and new gold parities fixed which will place no 
nation at a disadvantage in the world’s markets. 

In brief, the Way to Peace, as I see it, is by each 
nation realizing that to disregard the just interests of 
other nations is not only a blunder, bringing grave suf- 
fering to all, but a crime which will surely be most 
severely punished by events; but that intelligent self- 
interest, which appreciates that insofar as each person 
and each nation contributes to the common good of all, 
each person and each nation will be richly rewarded by 
the common prosperity, bringing in turn greater pros- 
perity for each person and each nation. 

Prosperity for each nation through the prosperity of 
all nations is lasting. Prosperity at the expense of other 
nations is not only ephemeral but sooner or later very 
costly. 

The experience of modern times proves beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that nations which seek to be the 
servants and not the masters of the world are those 
which attain great well-being. 

Service, not conquest, is The Way to Peace. 
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Consumer 
Cooperatives? 


YEX— 


Says Toyohiko Kagawa 





Leader in the Japanese Codperative Movement 


AE coéperative movement was born when 28 poor 
weavers of Rochdale, England, formed the first true con- 
sumer codperative society. They were not following the 
theories of a Karl Marx in any attempt to hand down 
privileges from the privileged to the underprivileged. It 
was started as an attempt by these poor weavers to help 
themselves. 

To start their first codperative store, the Rochdale weav- 
ers saved their pennies for one year to raise their first 
capital of $140. Their store began by handling only four 
commodities: sugar, butter, oatmeal, and candles. Amid 
derision and scorn they began operations. 

The rules laid down have since become known as the 
Rochdale principles. And upon these principles the great 
international codperative movement of today is founded. 

The first rule was that the store should sell at prevail- 
ing prices. There should, in other words, be no price-war 
with established dealers. Secondly, there should be a fixed 
return to capital in the form of interest on shares at pre- 
vailing rates. 

The weavers decided to put democracy into their busi- 
ness affairs. Therefore, the member and not the share of 
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stock should vote. There should be one vote per member 
regardless of the number of shares of stock held by that 
member, and there was to be no proxy voting. Most im 
portant of all, they decided that all profits should go back 
to the consumer in ratio to his purchases after all expenses 
had been paid and a percentage of profits set aside for 
expansion and education. 

All this happened 90 years ago. Last year, the $140 
capital of the Rochdale weavers had grown into Great 
Britain’s largest retail business. The Cooperative Whol: 
sale dominated the commodity markets. ( ooperallve ly, 
the 7 million members of the British Coéperatives owned 
more than 170 factories and mills which were operate: 
for their benefit as consumers. They owned their own 
plantations in Ceylon, bought their own wheat directly 
from the Canadian wheat fields where they were the 
largest single purchaser. The wheat was handled through 
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their own elevators, four mills, and bakeries, and stored 
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directly to the consumer’s breakfast tab 
During the five worst years of the ce pres 
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sion, the British Codperatives paid back to their members 
over 600 million dollars in patronage rebates. Thus 600 
million dollars were added to the purchasing power of 
the people when they needed it most. And this added to 
the fact that the codperative stores had already raised the 
quality of commodities sold to the people. 

Look at Denmark and the international nature of the 
coOperative movement becomes clearer. When Denmark 
turned toward the codperative technique of action, the 
Danish people were in the depths of despair. The nation 
had been ravished by war. The loss of Schleswig and 
Holstein, two of the most fertile Provinces, had brought 
economic hopelessness. The Danish farmer was little 
better than a serf. Fifty percent of the farms were worked 
by tenants. 

Through coédperative action, the Danes changed all this 
for themselves. They built their codperative marketing 
and consumer organizations. By this method they won 
back ownership of their farms, until today less than 3 
percent of the farms are worked by tenants. Through 
their codperative marketing organizations, Danish farm 
products go to the English consumers who have or- 
ganized to meet the Danish farmers. Today the Danes, a 
happy and prosperous people, have turned their backs 
squarely on the idea of war. They are helping to build 


the economic foundation for world peace. 

As with Denmark, so with Sweden. In that country 
the people began to form their coéperatives to fight the 
trusts and monopolies that controlled the price levels of 
most commodities. In 1918, the Swedish codperatives 









Above: A rare photograph of 13 of the original band 
of weavers at Rochdale, England, who in 1844 started 
the first consumer “codp” store—which, if this old 
print (at right) is truthful, amused local skeptics. 


began to go to war with the trusts, and one by one broke 
or brought them under control, until today the codpera- 
tives control the price level as well as the standards of 
quality. 

The final triumph came when the Swedish Coépera- 
tive Wholesale broke the international lamp-bulb trust. 
The consumers of lamp bulbs built their own factory and 
went into business. Today that factory is internationally 
owned. The consumers of the Scandinavian countries 
own it jointly and it operates for their benefit as con- 
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sumers, with lines of nationality completely forgotten. 

In America, the coéperative movement has made tre- 
mendous strides during the past two decades. Entering 
the retail-store field, the units set up by organized con- 
sumers have been able to meet the challenge of the chain 
stores. In gasoline and oil, in farm supplies, in housing 
and other services, the codperatives have organized busi- 
nesses that today definitely challenge the old competitive 
order. 

The rise and expansion of some of these codperative 
groups furnish their own arguments as to the efficiency 
and practicality of the codperative technique. For, all 
over the American continent today, groups are organizing 
solidly to follow the examples set by some of the codpera- 
tive societies in the Old World. 

One of these groups, the Central Codperative Whole- 
sale, at Superior, Wisconsin, was organized by 19 small 
retail codperatives. The total capital at the start amounted 
to $15.50. With this almost absurd amount the wholesale 
began to function, with one member of the group acting 
as purchasing agent to pool the orders for all. 

In 1935, this wholesale, housed in the largest wholesale 
plant in that section of the country, did a 3 million dollar 
business. It carried a complete stock of goods bearing the 
“Codp” trademark. 

A brief study of some of the member organizations 
proves the coéperative contention that it can and does 
meet all the competition of chains and private merchants 
alike. In Waukegan, Illinois, is one group of seven stores 
that last year did a retail business of $625,000. This organi- 
zation grew out of a strike by housewives against 
the price of milk. When milk went up 2 cents a 


quart, these women ~— [Continued on page 57| 
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onsumer 
ooperatives? 
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Says J. B. Matthews 


Managing Editor, Consumers’ Digest 











ONSUMER cooperative propaganda ‘ests in the 
main upon two contentions: (1) that the desire for gain 
which motivates the private retailer (often called the 
middleman in the parlance of the co6perators) is an aim 
wholly unworthy of human beings and solely responsible 
for whatever malpractices exist in pri 
vately owned distributing institutions; 
and (2) that consumer co6peratives 
offer the best method of remaking the 
world into a better place. 

The relative importance attached to 
these two contentions varies among co 
6perators. By the elimination of profits 
and middlemen, codperators promise 
consumers lower prices (through rebates 
or dividends) and higher quality than 
private enterprise with its allegedly viti- 
ating profit motive could ever hope to offer; and, in addi- 
tion to performing these economic services for consumers, 
they promise to fashion a world set free from wars, dic 
tatorships, and greed. 

It is appropriate that we examine the performance of 
the consumer co6peratives against the background of 
these promises. In doing so, it is as unnecessary to ques- 
tion the good intentions of those who organize consumer 
cooperatives as it is to question the affections of the 
parents of an ill-favored child. The economic and social 
soundness of the codperatives is not better attested by their 
good intentions than is the sound physique or handsome 
appearance of the unfortunate progeny established by the 
high motives or superior intellectual qualities of its 
parents. 

In an official pamphlet of one of the sections of the 
American consumer cooperative movement, we find the 
assurance that “the codperative movement automatically 
[italics mine] stops the practice of short weights and im 
proves the quality of all the necessities of life, because no 
one can benefit from dishonesty or poor quality.” Simi- 
larly, we find E. R. Bowen, the general secretary of the 
Cooperative League in the United States, stating that 
“there is no reason for adulteration when consumers own 
their own business and buy for themselves,” and that “de- 
ception is the result of the attempt to make more private 
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“ , 1? 
A butcher is not turned from a ‘shrewd merchant’ to an impeccably honest 
employee by the mere process of putting him on a coéperative pay roll.” 


profit for a few owners,” and, further, that “under cooper 
ation the truth can be told in advertising and over the 
counter.” 

In these statements, which are typical of the literature 
of the consumer co6perative movement, the leaders of the 
cooperatives lay upon themselves the burden of maintain 
ing a character that is above reproach. When, however, 
we find that the character of the cooperatives as meas 
ured by their performance is not above reproach, we 
cannot escape the conclusion that codperators have taken 
a naive view of both human nature and economic and 
technological processes by loading the profit motive with 
full responsibility for the abuses of distribution. 

It will hardly be denied in this period of the advanced 
science of toxicology that the ingestion of lead by human 
beings is fraught with uncommon hazard. Dr. Rabino 
witch, of the Montreal General Hospital, presents a con 
census of scientific opinion when he says that “lead is 
known to produce the severest forms of heart and kidney 
diseases.” Dr. C. W. Crawford, of the United States De 
partment of Agriculture, warns that “first. evidence ot 
poisoning from infinitesimally small daily doses of lead 


} 


have appeared as long as a decade after the beginning of 


the exposure.” Furthermore, many others have said that 


the problem of modern food manufacture is not merely 
to reduce the lead content, but also to bring about its ab 
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solute elimination from the food supply. Codperators 
claim that the elimination of the profit motive takes care 
of adulteration; if this be true, the products of the co- 
Operatives should be found altogether free of such an 
adulteration as lead. 

Here, however, is what we find: A sample of British 
cooperative cheese was found to have what the analytical 
chemist in a reputable laboratory called “a high content 
of lead”; British coéperative tea was found to have an 
even higher lead content than the cheese—and the British 
coéperative claims to be “the largest tea blender and 
dealer in the world”; bottled Swedish orange juice, 
French co6perative canned mackerel, French codperative 
apple jelly, and a Belgian codperative chocolate bar were 
all found to have a lead content above safety tolerance. 


k N LIGHT of these facts ascertained in the laboratory, 
what becomes of Mr. Bowen’s assurance that “there is no 
reason for adulteration when consumers own their own 
business and buy for themselves”? The obvious answer is 
that adulteration, even in the form of a hazardous poison, 
may be due either to sheer ignorance of the problem or to 
carelessness in erecting proper safeguards for the con- 
sumer. The modern science of toxicology is available to 
British coGperatives as it is to everyone else, on terms 
involving close study, sustained research, and painstaking 
control of production. That they have done nothing 
about the hazard of lead poisoning in their products may 
well be due to the naive, and obviously dangerous, view 
that codperation automatically solves such problems by 
eliminating the profit motive from distribution. Not 
knowing what ails distribution or wherein lie the roots 
of deficient quality of common production, the consumer 
cooperative organizations could hardly be expected to 
apply an efficacious remedy. 

These illustrations of hazardous 
adulteration of the products of con- 
sumer codperatives, selected at ran- 
dom, should be considered as 
pointing to a general condi- 
tion and not by any means 

as a complete catalogue 
of extraordi- 























Claims that the 
abuses of private 
retailing disappear 
under the codpera- 
tive system are dis- ‘ 
puted by the au- 
thor of this article. 
He cites instances 
of “codp” tea and 
other foods which 
chemical analysis 
showed to be adul- 
terated by lead. 
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nary examples. When we turn to a consideration of 
truthfulness in advertising, we are met with a similar 
gap between coéperative claims and codperative perform. 
ance. It will hardly serve the cause of codperation for its 
protagonists to reply that the false and misleading adver- 
tising in which coéperatives have engaged is no-worse 
than that of their competitors in private enterprise. The 
important thing to bear in mind is that codperatives claim 
to be so much better than private enterprise in this respect 
and to have found the wholly satisfactory, general, and 
complete solution to the problem of truthfulness in ad- 
vertising. 

Let us take the case of an American Rochdale con- 
sumer codperative, Codperative Distributors, Inc. In one 
of its pamphlets, this Rochdale organization declares that 
“dishonest advertising of dishonest goods is the routine 
practice of business,” and that “lying advertising is profit- 
able, but not to you, the consumer.” This is plain speak- 
ing, straight from the shoulder, and it may be remarked 
here that we find, among the members of the National 
Policy Committee of Coéperative Distributors, such dis 
tinguished saviours-of-America-from-the-profit-system as 
Norman Thomas, Roger Baldwin, and Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. The Rochdale character of this organization is 
attested to by the general secretary of the Codperative 
League, E. R. Bowen, himself. 

Bearing these facts in mind, we turn to a press release 
of the Federal Trade Commission, dated January 16, 1937, 
and find that none other than Codperative Distributors, 
Inc., confesses to the facts of, and agrees to cease and de- 
sist from, “false and misleading advertising.” The false 
and misleading advertising acknowledged by this Roch- 
dale co6éperative was not mere puffery of its products, but 
falsification of facts which were easily and objectively 
ascertainable. In the first place, the organization agreed 
to desist from making the claim that it had “made tests 
of the blades of all blade manufacturers in America 
and/or that not one of such blades was good or depend- 
able.” In the second place, it acknowledged the fact that 
it had “exaggerated” the number of reports received from 
consumer-testing of its own razor blades. Finally, it con- 
fessed that it had “misconstrued the answers of many of 
those who did report.” 

Obviously, the profit motive is ‘hot, contrary to the 
insistence of codperators, the essential basis of false and 
misleading advertising. Of course, it is still true, as Mr. 
Bowen observed, that “under coéperation the truth can 
[italics mine] be told in advertising,” but that is hardly 
a basis by which coéperation can be distinguished from 
private-profit enterprise. 

In a long list of medicines made and sold by the British 
consumer codperatives, we find a combination of the 
practice of hoodwinking the consumer with a worthless 
product and the practice of false and misleading 
advertising. Space permits the mention of oniy 
one example. “lodized Concentrated Compound 
Extract of Sarsaparilla” is presented as 
“The Great Blood Purifier” and recom 
mended by the [Continued on page 59| 
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OU HAVE seen John Smith’s store. It has been 

fixture on Main Street for almost 50 years. A stone 
imbedded in bricks over the entrance proudly records 
the year of erection: 1889, or thereabouts. 

What town? Any town. 

John built well. Structurally, the old store is prob 
ably good for 50 years more. John’s son-in-law, how- 
ever, who is running the business now, thinks it looks 
gingerbready, old-fashioned. He thinks this may be one 
reason why many people roundabout drive 60 or 100 
miles to the big city, for trading they used to do at home. 
He believes that the looks of a place is a factor in attract 
ing business, that obsolescence in looks may be fatal. Old 
John scoffs. 

“Who,” asks he, “cares about looks? 
side that matters. The old place looks good to me.” 

“Still,” says son-in-law, “I wonder . . .” 

He is not alone. His wondering is one of the things 
stirring Main Street from end to end. And that’s a long 
stir. For Main Street, in the United States of America, 
extends from Atlantic to Pacific, from Canada to Gulf. 

Main Street sometimes camouflages itself under other 
names; without, however, altering its essential charac- 
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ter. It is the retail business heart of every small city and 
town. And in nearly every block of it may be found, 
not only one John Smith store, but many. Tall skinny 
buildings of ancient hewn stone. Little squat buildings 
of antiquated brick. Cornices, cupolas, gewgaws, what 
nots, all considered decorative once, but long since reck 
oned in poor taste. In general, a nondescript haggard 
air. 

Main Streeters have been taking stock. You hear 
them saying: 

“Is Main Street through? No! We who do busines: 
on Main Street have an uncommon chance to serve our 
communities and travellers. We have convenience of 
location, neighborly management, freedom from trafh 
congestion. We let some of our prestige slip. But we 
can get our own back. The first thing todo... 

First things first! It is a growing conviction that Main 
Street first of all must once more be made an attractive 
place. Physically. The old sagging, haggard, dismal 
face must be lifted. Other things, it is believed, will 
follow naturally after that essential cosmetic operation. 

In some places, face-lifting is still in the hazy stages 


of discussion. It is no job to be undertaken single-hand 


is a Missouri town of 3,000 citizens who, realizing that 
Street (above) made a poor showcase for the commu 


called in architects to dress it up—as shown below. 
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edly and finished over 


night. Ina few places it 
has reached the point of 
action. In some it is well 
along toward comple 
IR. « «© 2 


Hop down to the 





southeastern corner of 
Hidalgo County, next to farthest south in the State of 
Texas. Here in the rich valley of the lower Rio Grande, 
within whistling distance of old Mexico, where highways 
83 and 281 meet or part, depending on your direction of 
travel, lies the town of Weslaco, with an official popula- 
tion of 4,879 and claiming more. 

Brownsville, six times as large, is less than 40 miles 
away on perfect roads. San Antonio, a city of a quarter 
of a million, may be reached by car in about five hours. 
Why should retail business come to Weslaco, or stay? 
Why indeed, unless . . . Weslaco could be made so at- 
tractive that people for miles around would prefer to 
trade there? 

Could that be done? That was the business query. 
There may have been a thought of beauty too (beauty 
and dignity for the sake of those who call Weslaco 
home) in the minds of three men who on a-day in 
1935, met in Gressner’s Drugstore in Weslaco, and 
of their somewhat frowsy 
That was the start. 


July, 
discussed 
business section. 


“lifting the face” 
Just three men. 


Bpzas of this sort, it is pointed out, must have leader- 
ship or they get nowhere. Local leadership. It has 
even been alleged that part of the failure of the small 
town, insofar as small towns have failed, has been due 
to the comparative failure of local leadership to func- 
tion constructively. Be that as it may, these three agreed 
on several points: 

That the business district of their town was just like-a 
thousand others; 

That it ought to have a distinctive personality; 

That this could be achieved only if all owners codper- 
ated; 

That there must be a plan; 

That their town would be distinctive indeed if all 
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Oldest city in Kansas 
is Leavenworth, a 
prospes ous community 
of 20,000 popuiation. 


; And a main street 
named Delaware. Here 
it 1s with buildings 
that were erected in 
horse-and-buegy days 
—and here it is (be- 
low) as several of its 
civic leaders envision 
it with its face lifted. 


eaten atl 
et. 
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buildings were remodelled to fit some appropriate archi- 
tectural scheme. 
So far, good... 


“But,” said T. G. Gressner, one of the three, “owners 
will never ‘see’ it unless there’s a definite target for them 
to shoot at.” 

Pictures were suggested. Gressner appointed himself 
to get some cash and have pictures made by a compe- 
tent architect showing how Weslaco might look, if—. 

The pictures were made. They were displayed in a 
vacant store. The idea—“lifting Weslaco’s business face” 
—aroused acid amusement. But the pictures created 
enough solid interest to warrant making a start. Gress- 
ner was first to swallow the medicine he recommended 
for the town. He contracted to have the work done on 
his own building according to the architect’s plan. The 
style chosen was Spanish—appropriate, considering the 
town’s location. 

Results followed swiftly. Gressner’s Drugstore, re- 
modelled, was in bright and shining contrast to a rather 
drab, dreary, commonplace row of Main Street structures 
in the John Smith tradition. Others followed suit. In 
a short time, no less than 17 building owners signed for 
remodelling. Today, less than two years after the three- 
man meeting, the work is nearly finished. 

Nobody says of Weslaco now, “Just another Main 
Street town!” Once seen, it is not soon forgotten. Bel- 
fries, domes, steeples, characteristic of the best Spanish 
architecture, have taken the place of characterless “trim- 
mings.” Stucco in gay colors suitable under a southern 
sun, has replaced dull shades of brick. Fences of stucco 
hide unsightly vacant lots. The visitor takes away a 
striking impression of Spanish architecture throughout 
the business district, singly planned, harmonious. 

Even businessmen of Weslaco who once were skeptical 
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are proud of what has been done. It is hard to isolate 
particular added dollars that may have come to town 
as a result of giving Main Street a more attractive face, 
but the businessmen are convinced it has helped them 
They know it has given the building trades work, put 
money in circulation. They know there is a better com 
munity spirit; coOperation comes easier now. They 
know they like Weslaco better. 

The cost? It averaged about $12 per front foot. That's 
for Weslaco only. It might be higher or lower else 
where. FHA funds made financing simple for those who 
did not care to take the cash out of pocket... . 

Hop across the map, now, to Higginsville, Missouri. 
Higginsville is less than 60 miles from Kansas City, a 
dozen miles south of the Missouri River, and half as 
many miles north of the popular transcontinental high 
way connecting St. Louis and Kansas City. You can 
drive to Jefferson City in a couple of hours, to St. Louis 
in four or five hours. 

Located where two railroads cross, Higginsville has 
a population of about 3,000, serves a farming community, 















then several two-story buildings. A clashing nondese1 ipt 


congeries. Nothing in planning or architecture makes 
the buildings harmonious 

That’s Main Street in Higginsville. It might be Main 
Street anywhere. But in Higginsville they're doing 
something about it. 

A firm of architects, as in Weslaco, was employed to 
advise owners whether that nondescript block could be 


They 


ht become 


remade, at not too high a cost, by remodelling. 


showed that it could be: proved that it mig 
block of striking appearance—that the stores would not 


1,1 
could con 


be all alike, yet each, because singly planned, 
tribute to a uniform, pleasing irchitectural grouping 
Long before this article appears in print, I trust, the 


hammers of carpenters will be ringing in Higginsville 


qD... minor detail may be worth the entire cost 


The Town Hall, which sits back from the street, is having 


its front brought out to the building line 


added will house restrooms. Here farmers and 
families will have a handy place to loaf, meet friends 
Weslaco, .Higginsville.... We might hop about the map 


to many other spots. For the idea is taking the shape of 
Main Street, many say, 
is due for a new day, is creating it. 

One of Main Street’s staunch friends, F. T. (“Tip”) 
ty, Missouri, ¢ rht 


action in many communities, 


Brown, active Rotarian of Kansas Ci 1ugl 

the new vision on that populous extension of many Main 
Streets, the transcontinental Lincoln Highway. He was 
driving from Omaha to North Platte, Nebraska. And 
here, in the mid-heart of America, he passed through a 
succession of towns and _ cities—Fremont, Columbus, 
Lexington, Central City, Grand Island, Kearney, Goth 
enburg, Shelton—and saw a | Continued on page 61 
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and, like many another, has seen 
Main Street decline in relative prosperity and 
popularity with the coming of the automobile 
and paved highways. And Main Street itself, 
with passing years, has become rather hag- 
gard. 

At one end of the principal block is the 
Town Hall with bell tower, bay windows, 
three steps up from the sidewalk, coned cor- 
ners—all reminiscent of exuberant, prideful, 
rather untutored architecture 50-odd years 
ago. The Town Hall sits a dozen feet back 
from the building line of the block. Next to 
it is a substantial three-story building of brick; 
next to that a couple of one-story buildings; 
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“The vast libraries of science are merely the records of open-mindedness. 
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The vast libraries of war and hate, 


murder and revolution, are the ghastly records of tight-mindedness. . . . All we need to learn is just this lesson.” 





LL your life you have heard the adage, “It takes 
all sorts of people to make the world.” You have said it 
a thousand times yourself. You have really believed it. 
I am sorry to disagree with you, but I don’t believe it. 

To my way of thinking there are just two types or 
classes of people who make up what Bert (B. L. T.) 
Leston Taylor, the humorist-poet, used to term, “this so- 
called human race.” The first class is made up of those 
people to whom their beliefs are more precious than the 
truth. The second class is made up of those people to 
whom the truth is more precious than their beliefs. 

It is truly astounding how this simple but obvious fact 
divides the whole human race into two great mental, 


spiritual, and even physical classes. It makes people 


differ in a thousand other ways—in manner of life, in 
outlook, and in character. It is the chief thing that has 
made and unmade progress. The first class I call the 
T.M’s.—the Tight-Minders; the second class I call the 
O.M’s.—the Open-Minders. The O.M’s. have made all 


the progress the human race has ever made. The T.M’s. 
have had nothing to do with progress—except to hold 
it back. : 

The Tight-Minders go through a process they call 
“making up their minds.” In a sense we all do that; but 
the T.M’s. follow the plan of the old lady in one of Mary 
Wilkins Freeman’s novels, who always said, “I make up 
my mind slow, but I make it up firm.” And when they 
get it made up they close it with a snap, and after that 
you could not get a new idea into their heads with a 
hydraulic ram. 

The Tight-Minders are folk who believe what they 
believe because they believe it. The Open-Minders be- 
lieve what they believe because the facts compel them to 
believe it. The Tight-Minders believe what they believe 
in spite of the facts. The Open-Minders believe what 
they believe in spite of themselves—in spite of their 
preconceived ideas, vested interests, and prejudices. 

The results that have been brought about by these two 
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Tight-Minders vs. Open-Minders 


By A.E. Wiggam . . . 


kinds of mental habits—for they are merely mental 
habits and can be changed—are beyond all calculation. 
If, indeed, everybody would suddenly decide to join the 
O.M’s., the world would be abruptly ushered into a mil 
lennium. And there are just three reasons why every- 
body does not put in an application at once for member 
ship in The Anctent and Honorable Order of Open 
Minders. 

The first reason is that they have never found out 
how much fun it is to be able to change your mind when 
you find you are wrong; second, they have not the slight- 
est idea how much fun it is to try to find the actual truth 
about things and not let yourself be fooled; and, third, 
they are afraid if they let go of their old, hard-shell be 
liefs and prejudices they will fall out of the universe. 

The fact is, the T.M’s. cling to their old beliefs chiefly 


: 


Mlustrations by W. T. Benda 


because they fear if they should let them go, they would 


then be at sea, and would not know what to be 
They actually feel they would be left dangling at the en 
of a rope over a precipice, ith no way of climbing back, 
and with nothing below them but the rocks. 

As proof of this you olten hear it said ot someone, 
“I'd hate to be like him; he doesn’t know what he 


Of course, if he is just floundering around, help 


he 


lieves.” 
] _ ¢ ' 

lessly seesawing between this notion and that, like the 
ass starving to death between two haystacks, he is in 
all the facts on 


bad way. But if he is trying to collect 


IS all 


both sides in ordet to discover whether one side 
true and the other all false (something that is rarely the 
case), or whether both sides have some truth, and a 


strong effective middle ground is the best—that man is 


on his way toward achieving the only convictions that 
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are worth while—those that are based upon an intelligent 
survey of all the ifs, ands, whethers, and buts of the 
problem. : 

If you will just try some day to watch yourself go by, 
you will discover that the majority of your beliefs are 
not intelligent convictions at all, but merely are results 
of a face-saving contest with other people. We announce 
an opinion and then, in order to save our faces, try des- 
perately to find evidence to prove we are right. In all 
human life, this is the hardest habit to overcome. We 
all yo through life trying to bolster up the fiction of our 
self-importance. If rightly used, it spurs us to achieve- 
ment; but if wrongly used, it makes us egotists, liars, 


and hypocrites. 


Rel orn YNS go to war, usually, not to solve a problem 


or promote human welfare, but to save their faces. The 
motto, “Our Country, may she always be right; but, right 
or wrong, our country,” has caused more wars than any 
other fact of human history. I heard a great philosopher 
say the other night, the desire to be important is the 
strongest urge in human nature—stronger even than 
hunger and the sex instincts. Many people will go hun- 
gry, deny even the sex and family instincts, in order to 
keep up appearances, that is, keep up their sense of 
Importance, 

As an example of this some psychologists went out 
recently and asked several thousand people what was 
their favorite magazine. There are of course a few 
magazines that are supposed to be—and really are— 
highly intellectual. Only a few people honestly care for 
them. But it sounds fine and grand to be classed among 
this select few. And these psychologists found that some 
of these magazines which have a circulation of less than 
100,000, would, according to the 
replies people made, have a cir- 
culation of over ten million! 

This all goes to the heart of 
the psychology of tight- and 
open-mindedness. As the late 
philosopher, James Harvey Rob- 
inson, said, “The little word my 
is the most important one in all 
human affairs, and properly to 
reckon with it is the beginning 
of wisdom. It has the same force 
whether it is my dinner, my dog 
and my house, or my faith and 
my God. We not only resent the 
imputation that our watch is 
wrong, or our car shabby, but 
that our conception of the canals 
of Mars, of the pronunciation 


of Epictetus, of the medicinal 


“Expectancy tables have been 
worked out which predict sie 
whether a particular prisoner 


will keep or break his parole.” 
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value of salicin, or the date of Sargon I, are subject to 
revision.” 

If you wish to test this, just try (assuming, of course, 
that you are not a physician) recommending to your 
neighbor some remedy for his cold or rheumatism. 
Observe your reactions if he replies, “My belief is I have 
a better remedy. My family believes in a different school 
of medicine,” etc., etc. If you are not cautious, you will 
soon find yourself in a violent argument about some- 
thing that neither of you knows anything about. Finally 
you go away with a sort of grudge, determined not to 
investigate his arguments to see if they have any truth 
in them, but that the next time you meet him you will 
bury him with stronger arguments, and thus not discover 
truth but preserve your feeling of superiority. Truth is 
the last thing either one of you thinks about. 

Professor Robinson adds that thousands of argumen 
tative works have been written and millions of speeches 
delivered, not only in politics but in the name of philos 
ophy and even science, not to promote truth but to vent 
a grudge—that is, preserve somebody’s feeling of su- 
periority. The so-called “good reasons” we give for our 
opinions usually have no value but at bottom are merely 
personal preferences and prejudices. Nearly all parlor, 
dinner-table, smoking-car, and street-corner arguments 
are not efforts to discover truth, but are mere self-defense. 
This is why Walter Baghot, the English philosopher, 
could truthfully say, “The keenest pain known to human 
nature is the pain of a new idea.” 

Few people can endure this kind of pain. They are 
in the position of the young woman who said to her 
physician, “How soon will I know anything, Doctor, 
after I come out of the anesthetic?” He replied, “That’s 
expecting a good deal from an anasthetic.” Without 
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“The so-called American Revolution was not a revolution. 


some sort of preparatory anesthesia some people never 
gain any really new ideas. 

Now let us turn from the mere psychology of tight- 
and open-mindedness and apply it to some everyday 
problems. It staggers the imagination to contemplate 
what would happen if everybody would do this. Let us 
take the question, “Are we going to have a revolution?” 
People who do not give this question serious thought 
today are living in a fool’s paradise. I do not believe it 
is going to happen, but to study the evidence with open 
minds is right now the highest duty of patriotism. 

Let us next suppose that every person who even leans 
toward the notion that a violent revolution of our social, 
political, and economic systems would cure all our ills 
should make a careful, unbiased study of al// the revolu- 
tions of the past 3,000 years, in order to see if any of 
them ever did any good. It seems to me that a careful 
reading of Everett Dean Martin’s great history, Farewell 
to Revolution, would convince open-minded persons that 
every revolution of history has been an utter failure. 
Dr. Martin certainly presents evidence to prove that 
while revolutions always begin with a cry for liberty, 
they always end in its negation. Originators of the rev- 
olution, he says, are always “liquidated” in the process 
and buried under the ruins they have brought down 
upon their own heads. 

Now in order to be open-minded myself, let me say 
that Martin may be wrong; but, beyond question, if any 
revolutionist will study this mass of evidence with an 
open mind he is bound to see that nearly all progress 
has come about only through the fellowship of open 
minded discussion by men of conflicting interests and 


opinions and not by revolution; 
and still further, that at best he 
is taking a long, long shot in the 
dark, with tremendous human 
in believing 


that Ars special brand of revolu 


interests at stake, 


tion is going to be an exception 
to the general course of history 

Lest the reader should misun 
derstand, I hasten to state that 
the so-called American Revolu 
tion was not a revolution at all, 
as social scientists define that 
word. It was merely the separa 
tion of one government trom 
another, not the overthrow of 
government. 

Let us next apply open-mind 
edness to a less erand OS¢ prob 
lem although a very complex 
one, namely, the parole of pris 


oners. Ask the next hundred 


d probably 


people you meet, ai 
95 of them will have very de 


cided opinions, either that pris 


It was merely the 
separation of one government from another, not the overthrow of government.” 


oners cannot he trusted to keep 


the it paroles Ol else, as held by 
many more sentimental persons, that almost any crim 
inal could, with proper lecturing and a little supervision, 
be trusted at large. 

As a matter of fact, nobody could possibly have an 
intelligent opinion on this matter until recently because 
nobody, not even lawyers, courts, judges, or welfare 
workers had made any scientific study of it. Just for 
that reason we had endless debates and the most violent 
Opinions. As a rule, the less a man knows about a sub 
ject the more positive he is in his opinions. And the 
louder he talks about it! Someone has been so unkind 
as to suggest that that is why we have so much loud 


talk during political campaigns! 


: * back In 1928 an idea occurred to Protessor 


Ernest W. Burgess, sociologist at the University of Chi 


cago. As a consequence of that idea, expectancy tables 
have been worked out which predict with vastly greater 
accuracy than 1S possible to unaided human opinion, 
whether a particular prisoner will keep or break a parole, 


in much the Same Way as life mnsuran ompanies in 


predict when a man is most likely to di 


] | 


By taking the parole records Of some UU prisoners, 


] 


. ‘ 
facts that had a bearing 


he found there were some 25 
upon their future behavior. These elements were such 
things as previous criminal record, age when impris 
oned, time served In prison, prison r¢ ord, employme nt 
record, intelligence, type of crime, amount of education, 
type of community and home. He found each of thes 
factors could be given a mathematical weight. When 
they were all summed up, the tables predicted within an 


error of about two or three percent whether the man 
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would keep or break a parole. This system has already 
been adopted by New Jersey, is being tried somewhat in 
Minnesota, and is being debated in Illinois. Just see how 
one open-minded study of a question advances truth 
more than do centuries of argument! 

We could apply the same method of open-mindedness 
to thousands of our most intimate daily problems. Is 
there any problem of deeper human interest and upon 
which more centuries of argument have been expended 


than that of marriage? 


i. ALMOST passes all human belief that not until 
recently had anyone ever thought of applying open-mind- 
edness to the question. But it occurred to Professor 
Burgess and his colleague, Dr. Leonard Cottrell, to study 
several thousand marriages and find what made some 
turn out happily and some unhappily. Just as was the 
case with prison paroles, they found a great many fac- 
tors ran through all the happy marriages and a great 
many were common to practically all of the unhappy 
marriages. 

Their work is not finished but they have already 
gone far enough at this writing to feel confident that a 
“prediction index” will soon be constructed out of such 
factors as social background, intelligence, education, 
health, religion, social ideals, and the like, so that it can 
be predicted with much greater accuracy than the parties 
themselves can predict, whether or not they will be 
likely to “hit it off” happily in marriage. 

We could apply very similar methods to all the prob- 
lems of the parent-child relationship, the employer-em- 
ployee relationship—indeed, to all the problems of home 
and work and community life. For example, psycholo- 
gists have found that a very high percentage of the 
methods parents consider necessary for training their 
children in character are the very methods that break 
down character. Psychologists do not always know what 
to do with a child, but they know vast numbers of things 
not to do. 

The notion that either giving birth to a child or spend 
ing several years trying to train its character, often rack- 
ing and wrecking the nerves of both parent and child, 
will necessarily teach the parent how it should be done 
has no basis in fact. This is the eternal, indeed the in- 
fernal, method of tight-mindedness. Correct methods 
can only be discovered, just as in the behavior of pris 
oners, by cold-blooded analysis, careful weighing of all 
the factors, and comparisons of each child with thou 
sands, even millions, of others. 

The same is true of the relations between employer and 
employee and, in short, all of the problems of getting 
along with other people, which after all are the problems 
of human life. 

It all sums itself up in that fine phrase, “the spirit of 
true science.” The vast libraries of science are merely 
the records of open-mindedness. The vast libraries of 
war and hate, murder and revolution are the ghastly 
True, tight-minded men 
But they 


records of tight-mindedness. 


use science to make war and organize hate. 
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never create science. The spirit of true science is the 
spirit of peace, of open-minded understanding of your- 
self and your fellowmen. 

You can’t hate a man if once you understand him; but 
in order to understand your neighbor you must first 
understand your own mental habits and processes. For, 
after all, the world is suffering today primarily not from 
unbalanced budgets, depleted production, and disrupted 
national relations, but from the wrong mental habits that 
lie behind and directly produce these unhappy results 
that vex all peoples. 

What has happened is that we have been through a 
few centuries of intensely individualistic development 
ir. industry and selfish nationalistic development in poli 
tics. The result has been vast accumulations of wealth, 
tremendous triumphs in science, and an immense expan- 
sion in every country of both its national interests and 
power. 

But all this has brought about one wholly unexpected 
result—a completely explored and developed economic 
world that covers the whole earth, and has brought every 
nation into contact with every other nation in every cor- 
ner of the globe. The result, a world-wide war, might 
have been expected. With the habits of mind that lay 
behind it all, it could not have been otherwise unless 
some new baptism of tolerance and open-mindedness 
had suddenly descended from heaven upon men. This 
did not happen. But it must happen now or else again 
the earth will be soaked in blood. We must develop a 
new spirit of open-minded tolerance, codperation and 
compromise between neighbor and neighbor in all our 
relationships, between employer and employee, between 
nation and nation; else all history and science, philos 
ophy, art, and religion have taught us nothing. 


Ovi the doorway of the ancient chamber of the 
Guildhall, in which meet the aldermen of London, is a 
three-word motto: Audi alteram partem—hear the othe: 
side. A scientist worthy of his name will endeavor to 
discover all facts before he formulates a conclusion; a 
good citizen, called upon to express by ballot or other 
Wise an opinion on a matter of moment, can do no less. 
From understanding so acquired comes mental stature 
with breadth in proportion to its height. 

All we need to learn is just this simple lesson of open 
mindedness in every human relationship—the relation 
ship of husband and wife, of parent and child, of neigh 
bor and neighbor, of employer and employee, of people 
and people. No grand, spectacular revolution is needed 
to bring this about—the revolution must be a quiet one 
within. This is the only revolution the world needs—the 
only one that will do it any good. When that revolution 
has been accomplished by you and me within our own 
minds and hearts, society for the first time will have be- 
come truly intelligent because all men, also for the first 
time, will have become tolerant. 

And it is only when men shall have become intell:- 
gently tolerant that the society they build for themselves 
to live in can be happy and free. 
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Nice: A Convention Pre-View 


By Ed. R. Johnson 


Chairman, Convention Committee of Rotary International 


ENCILLED on several typewritten sheets I have seen 
of late are the letters: EFSIG. The uninitiated might 
think they refer to some new Government bureau, but to 
those of us who have been planning Rotary’s 28th annual 
Convention, they symbolize the international character of 
that great gathering to be held at Nice, France, June 6-11. 
For EFSIG means English, French, Spanish, Italian, and 
German—chief languages to be used that week. 

This Convention will not be the first Rotary has had 
in Europe, rather the fourth. In 1921, we met at Edin 
burgh, Scotland; in 1927, at Ostend, Belgium; in 1931, at 
Vienna, Austria. Each of these, as well as the 1935 re 
union at Mexico City, audibly and visually emphasized 
Rotary’s internationality. But with the experience of 
those events from which to draw, the Convention at Nice 
should in an especially fitting way realize the dream of 
President Will R. Manier, Jr., for “an adventure in inter 
national understanding and goodwill.” 

A flood of reservations for passage on the 12 ships of 
the Rotary Fleet is now pouring in upon the Transporta 
tion Committee’s office in Chicago. Letters from Europe, 
Africa, Latin America, and the Orient tell of a mounting 
enthusiasm in those parts. Doubtless, most of the 80 
countries having Rotary Clubs will be represented at Nice, 
and I prophesy that attendance will far exceed 6,550, the 
record for a Convention in Europe set by Ostend. 

Nice is ready for us. That exquisite city—described as 
“an emerald in the center of the diamond necklace that 
is the Riviera”—has been dispensing ease and recreation, 
hospitality and cheer for generations. Its luxurious ho- 
tels, restaurants, casinos, and beach offer all that the most 
exacting could wish. Its people have mastered the fine 


Outlining the highlight numbers 
on the program of Rotary’s 28th 


annual reunion, to open June 6 in 
‘ _° 7 ° ° . 
the Queen City of the Riviera. 


and human art ol welcoming guests 


feel at home. 


And for conventioning Rotarians, a bewilderingly col 
ortul program of special entertainment has been 
M. Albert Lebrun, President of the Republic of 


will be with us on a gala day—thanks to the good off 
of Maurice Duperrey, of Paris, a member of the Conv: 
tion Committee. But all of this and more you knov 
you have read the open letter, A Welcome with Flowe 
Awaits You, by Convention Manager Howard | 

in last month’s Rorarian. 


It 1S my privilege to reveal some ol the featur vh 


will give highlights to the formal progran 


Let us start with Sunday, June 6, the fi 


notable week. EFSIG—if I now may use that as a word 
—will be heard on every side. Those who 
will have the pleasure of strolls up and d le neve 
over-advertised Promenade des Anglais that skirts th 
beach, and explanatory excursions into th il 
They will hear “How do you do?” in many languag 
for delegates will be thronging to Nice from all quartet 
of our Rotary world. The spirit of the day will be: Get 
acquainted! 

In the evening we shall have a musicale, as Convention 
Manager Feighner has noted. And, di parting from for 
mer Convention first-day procedures, we also shall have 
an address—by President Manier. He will give a pr 
view of the week—and strike its international keynot 
Convention-goers who have been so fortunate as t 
President Manier’s eloquent speeches on the Rotary move 
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ment during the past year, when he has been giving so 
liberally of his time to a study of it, need not be urged to 
seck seats for this event. 

The plenary session on Monday, June 7, will be fea- 
tured by an address by M. Jean Appleton, of Paris. He 
will discuss opportunities for the development of Rotary 
as an active agency in the amelioration of problems now 
vexing society. His is a name well known throughout 
Europe, for he has won distinction as a poet, a playwright, 
a lawyer, and a Rotarian. His intelligent interest in legal 
questions and his eminence in court are attested by the 
fact that he has been president of the National Associa- 
tion of Lawyers of 
France, and of the In- 
ternational Union of 
Lawyers. Jean Apple- 
ton is a former Presi- 
dent of the Paris Rotary 
Club, a Past Governor 
of the Rotary Clubs of 
France, and is now Vice 
Chairman of the Euro- 
pean Advisory Commit- 
tee of Rotary Interna- 
tional. 

On Tuesday, June 8, we shall hear from H. Roe Bartle, 
President of the Rotary Club of Kansas City, Missouri, 
and executive of Boy Scouts for the Kansas City area. 
Rotarian Bartle is regarded as one of the really important 
voices in the Scouting movement, having developed Kan- 
sas City Scoutdom in a way that has attracted wide at- 
tention in circles interested in youth, delinquency, and 
crime-preventive measures. He will speak to the Conven- 
tion on Club Service. 

Charles J. Burchell, K.C., of Halifax, Nova Scotia, is 
scheduled for an address on Community Service. He has 
a Rotary background 24 years long, and has served Ro- 
tary International as a Vice President. Outside Rotary, 
he is known as a barrister of high achievement. In 1931, 
he was a member of the delegation from Canada which 
drafted the famous Statute of Westminster at the British 
Empire Conference. It is not improbable that Rotarian 
Burchell’s explanation of Community Service will be 
supplemented by a demonstration of its practice—by Ha- 
zel Hurst, a blind girl, and her “seeing eye” dog.* 


_— June 9, will see Vocational Service 
at a high tide of interest, with speeches and craft as- 
semblies. G. M. Verrall Reed, of London, England, will 
stress the inspirational aspect, while the practical side will 
be the theme of a speech by Charles L. Wheeler, of San 
Francisco, California. 

Rotarian Reed is a member of a firm of building-mate- 
rial dealers that has branches throughout London. He 
was founder-President of the Rotary Club of Southgate 
and has a long record of distinguished Rotary service, 
which was climaxed this year with the presidency ot 


* See Dogs Against Darkness, page 28, for a description of the “seeing 
eye” activities. 
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Rotary International: Association for Britain and Ireland. 

Rotarian Wheeler is executive vice president of a steam- 
ship and lumber company, and has been widely applauded 
for his contributions to the art of improving employer- 
employee relations. He is a member of the Vocational 
Service Committee and a Past Vice President of Rotary 
International. . 

International Service will be presented by Carlos P. 
Romulo, of Manila, Philippine Islands. Rotarian 
Romulo is famed throughout the Orient as the pub- 
lisher of a chain of newspapers in the Philippines. 
Only a few weeks ago he was in the United States as 
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Speakers: Rotary’s President, Will R. Manier, ]r.; Director-Nominee Franz Schneiderhan, 
of Austria; Charles ]. Burchell, of Nova Scotia; and H. Roe Bartle, of Kansas City, Missouri. 


an advisor to Manuel Quezon, President of the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth, at the latter’s conferences with 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. When Past Rotary 
President Robert L. Hill was on his world tour, Carlos 
Romulo was President of the Manila Rotary Club. He 
is now a Director-Nominee of Rotary International. 

More than 140 vocational craft assemblies have been 
scheduled for Wednesday afternoon. In these, Rotarians 
from a common vocation will assemble in designated 
rooms throughout Nice for a frank analysis of problems 
and an exchange of ideas. Here, again, EFSIG comes 
to the fore, for as far as possible and desirable these voca- 
tional groups will be subdivided on the basis of language 
spoken—principally English, French, Spanish, Italian, 
German. In many cases, of course, the convenor will be 
bi-lingual, so that no matter in what language par- 
ticipants may speak, he will usually be able to translate 
their remarks into languages understood by all present. 

The list of vocations that are to have assemblies will 
run long. An idea of the variety can be gained from the 
fact that two bee experts—one from France, one from 
the United States—were, but a few days before these lines 
are being written, trying to ascertain whether enough Ro- 
tarian bee-men would be at the Convention to warrant 
holding an assembly for their classification! 

One assembly scheduled for Wednesday will be an in 
novation and will have especial importance. It will bring 
together editors of Rotary general, regional, and district 
magazines for a study of objectives and techniques. 
Chairman of this group will be Chesley R. Perry, Secre- 
tary of Rotary International, who started THe Rotarian 
in 1911 and was its editor and manager for 17 years until 
work of the Secretariat demanded his full attention. 
Closely allied to this assembly, in general purpose, will be 
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a conference on Rotary public relations, which probably 
will be held on Monday, which will be chairmanned by 
District Governor Joel Chandler Harris, Jr., of Atlanta, 
Georgia. Other assemblies for Club Presidents, Secre- 
taries, etc., will be held at various times. 

A sequence of events starting during the forenoon of 
Thursday, June 10, will climax the international aspect of 
the whole Convention. Plenary speeches will have been 
published each day in the five languages—EFSIG—and 
everybody will have had personal experience in the fur- 
thering of international understanding and goodwill. 

In short, the time will be auspicious for Director-Nomi- 


rm 
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June 4. Here will gather the Governor-Nominees anc 
other incoming administrative officers of Rotary Inter- 
national for an intensive study and discussion of the pro 


luring 


gram of Rotary and ways of making it effective « 
the year ahead. Of course, the temptation of the beauti 
ful environs of Montreux and the proved hospitality of 


ling 


Swiss Rotarians will be very strong for those atten 
to look about a bit, but, having seen the agenda for this 
gathering, I can vouch that there will be but little tim« 
for anything but close attention to work. 

However, several other Rotarians than the incom 
ing offcers will be in Montreux at this time, there 1 


their own expense. Most 
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M. Jean Appleton, of Paris; Director-Nominee Carlos P. Romulo, of Manila, Philippine 


Islands; Charles L. Wheeler, of San Francisco, Calif.; C 


nee Franz Schneiderhan, of Salzburg, Austria, to describe 
the remarkable work of the Petits Comités (little com 
mittees) throughout Europe. These, as readers of THE 
RotarRIAN know, are committees of Rotarians from 
two neighboring countries which meet informally -to 
discuss ways and means for improving relations between 
their peoples. Director-Nominee Schneiderhan is well 
fitted by his own public service to speak of this activity, 
for not only has he been associated with it, but also he has 
served Rotary as District Governor, and the musical and 
esthetic interests of the world as president of the Salz- 
burg Municipal Museum and as director of operas, thea- 
ters, and choral societies. 

International Service will be in the spotlight through 
Friday, reaching a high point in a presentation to be 
called “Rotary Around the World.” Several Rotarians 
will speak—among them being Baron Harold de Bildt, 
of Cairo, Egypt; Guido Carlo Visconti di Modrone, of 
Milan, Italy; Armando Pereira, of Sao Paulo, Brazil; and 
T. A. Warren, of Wolverhampton, England. 

The only legislative body of Rotary International being 
the annual Convention, considerable time will be allotted 
to this important phase of the movement. The Council 
on Legislation—which is a small body and, as the name 
implies, but a council—will hold its sessions at various 
stated times to discuss proposed enactments and resolu- 
tions. Its recommendations will then be passed on to the 
Convention for action. Several matters already are on 
the legislative agenda, as Rotary Clubs have been advised. 

Balloting for new officers will, as has been the custom, 
take place on the next to the last day of the Convention, 
Thursday, June 10. 

Prior to Convention week in Nice, the annual Rotary 
Assembly will be held at Montreux, Switzerland, May 31- 


of them will be past ad 
ministrative officers 
whose interest in Rotary 
matters has been attested 
by faithful service 
While they may do their 
share of sight-seeing, for 
them also is a definite 


program mapped out in 


} 
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what we shall call a Ro 


. , t; 1] : 
3. M. Verrall Reed, of London. ‘ary Institute. It will dis 


cuss and consider som« 
of the larger policies of Rotary, both with reference to 
immediate problems and to the future. 

But let not my emphasis upon the purposeful side 
dim the picture painted last month by Howard Feighner. 
He sketched in broad outline the White Corso, the Battle 
of Flowers, the President’s Ball, and other entertainment 
features of the big week. Since he wrote, plans have 
been undergoing a process of perfection, so that I could, 
if space permitted, add a number of interesting footnotes 
to what he described. 

One development deserves a special mention, for it con 
cerns the sons and daughters of Rotarians attending. The 
success of their organization at the Atlantic City Conven 
tion last year has led to the appointment of Peter Prager, 
son of Director Hugo Prager, of Zurich, Switzerland, and 
Miss Aileen Harris, daughter of Assembly Sergeant-at- 
Arms George W. Harris, of Washington, D. C., as chai 
man and vice chairman of a group that will organize so 
cial activities for the young folks. 


Au THAT I have written looks rather serious and 
sober, but I hope it also suggests significance and a chal 
lenge. For the program of Rotary’s 28th annual Conven 
tion has been planned, in keeping with its predecessors, as 
a great event to lift the horizons of every person attending 
Events have been carefully scheduled in a sequence de- 
signed progressively to bear home the fact that Rotary 2s 
international. 

.. « Of the lasting results of Rotary’s 28th annual Con 
vention, the Bulletin of the Rotary Club of Nice has aptly 
put into words what 1s the sincere desire of all who have 
had a part in planning it: We hope that under the colo» 
and the brilliance of our sky, the tdeals of Rotary will 


acquire a new radiance. 
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‘Winsome’ Is a Man's Word 


By I. D. Young 


Linen Distributor, Newcastle-upon-T yne, England 


ECENTLY I read a book called The Fothergill 
Ommntbus. It consists of a number of short stories by emi- 
nent writers, and each is written on the same plot. 

It is this: a man gets into correspondence with a woman 
whom he does not know and finds romance. Then he sees 
a girl, falls in love with her, marries her, and drops the 
correspondence. For a short time he is happy, then 
the friction begins. He reopens his correspondence with 
the unknown woman and finds consolation, until by an 
accident it is discovered that the married couple have been 
writing to one another. 

It was interesting enough to read the same story told 
in several different ways, but what caught my imagina- 
tion even more than that was what I suppose I might call 
the moral of the tale. In almost every case the author 
stressed the point that both the man and the woman 
have under the surface, which they show to the world, a 
wide inner life which accepts gratefully and eagerly the 
opportunity for expression. 

Do not let the fact that the two characters in the Fother- 
gill story were of the opposite sex obscure what is really 
significant. A man and woman were chosen as charac- 
ters merely for the convenience of the authors and for 
the sake of the book’s financial success. The secret cor- 
respondence might well have been between two men or 
two women, a brother and sister, or mother and son. 

It is my belief that in the minds of each of us are 
thoughts that we would not think of expressing in words. 
I do not mean that our thoughts are shameful. But I do 
mean that we would be ashamed to express them. 

We do not like the idea of being “different” from our 
fellows to any considerable extent, and so we “keep our- 
selves to ourselves.” And are proud of it. 

We of England, especially, are full of “British reserve” 
which we admire so much in ourselves and others—and 
for which we are notorious in every part of the world. 

We get out of bed reserved. We say nothing at break- 
fast, unless we find something provided for us by our 
newspaper. We are reserved all the morning. We are 
reserved all the afternoon. In the evening, when it is 
dark, we open out a little, and late at night, when the 
outer mind releases its guard, we begin to talk and think 
of things not immediately connected with our daily life. 
The later the hour, the freer our mind becomes to explore. 
By midnight, we may be inclined to open our heart of 
hearts to someone, perhaps in a letter. 

In a book on England and the English published not 
long ago by a distinguished foreigner, there is an admir- 
able comment, on the famous “British reserve.” It states 
that although an Englishman might travel hundreds of 
miles with you in a train without speaking a word, yet 
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at the end of the journey he would lift your baggage from 
the rack, help you in every way, and be courtesy itself. 
- The average Englishman is, I think, a nice man. But 
he is cursed with being afraid of being companionable. 
He likes to be strong and silent. The square-jawed, hard- 
mouthed “captain of industry” appeals to him. Some 
Englishmen think it is bad for their business that anyone 
should know them well. They will tell you with pride 
that “they keep themselves to themselves,” and they show 
signs of the most acute embarrassment if anyone enquires 
from the most friendly motives what it is that they do for 
a living. 

Many people, by allowing themselves to live out their 
lives under the curse of reserve and shyness, miss the 
pleasures of friendship. By friendship I do not mean 
mere acquaintance. I mean something that approximates 
far more “the marriage of true minds.” 

It is difficult to define friendship, but I think this is not 
too unsound: If, when we wake up in the morning, the 
thought of seeing certain persons during the day makes 
things seem a little brighter, those persons are our friends. 
And we have the pleasant consciousness that they may be 
feeling the same about us. This is not conceit. In fact, 
there is an indefinable humility in the feeling that there 
is someone who looks forward to seeing us. 

Of course, I do not deny that the friendliness can be 
carried to the other extreme. The talkative bore is worse 
than the silent bore. But bores are not the breed of which 
I am writing; rather, ordinary men who miss much of 
life because of a lack in their personal attitudes. 

It is difficult to define the quality I believe should be 
cultivated. Robertson Nicol calls it “the faculty of attract: 
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ing goodwill.” It is hard to analyze, but it is the differ- 


ence between success and failure. The nearest word for 
You 


Perhaps we ex 


it which occurs to me is the Scotch winsomeness. 
may think it is a feminine word. 
pect and look for such a quality in a woman, or perhaps 
it is that women are less afraid to allow free play to their 
capacity for charm, winsomeness—call it what you will. 
But I submit that winsomeness is—or should be—a man’s 
word. 

Winsomeness is not mere politeness. A man can have 
excellent manners without being winsome. The win 
some man is well mannered because his whole attitude to 
life makes him so. The basis of his living is unselfishness. 

I think I am right in saying that the soundest way of 
becoming more likeable is to avoid at all costs becoming 
too self-centered. Naturally and inevitably, everyone is 
interested in himself, and I believe that if it can be sufh- 
ciently tactfully contrived everyone will talk about him 
self, almost as freely and gladly as he will write in his 
secret correspondence. 

To keep clear of egoism is regarded by many as one 
of the essentials of happiness. Be interested in other peo 
ple. Draw them out. Everyone has a subject about which 
he has something worth saying. It should not be too difh 
cult to find out what it is. If we are tactful in our ap 
proach, he will talk on this subject without any embarrass- 
ment. I know that to many people there is no joy com 
parable to that of talking about themselves without suf 
fering a feeling of embarrassment. And it is a joy seldom 
met. To be a sympathetic listener is a great asset. 

Another great part of the quality of winsomeness is the 
ability to listen to what we ourselves are saying. Do you 
ever consider how something we are going to say may 
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sound to our hearer? Our remark may be 


line of thought that will not suggest itself to an 
Do our adverse criticisms hurt more than they need? D 
our praise ring true? How would you fe¢ 
addressed as you are going lo addre ss som I 
may surprise you to find how far from 
intent some of your remarks will sound 

I would not suggest that we should hav iV Mm ve Ol 


personal gain in cultivating winsomeness, but « 
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we may find it useful to be likeable and to b 


people want to see us again. Parenthetically, m | 
out that one of the advantage s of wins 

enables its possessor to avoid making excuses. H 
you noticed that the most charming peopl 


for appointments? But when they do ar 
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The man who has this capacity for making friend 
for keeping them has many advantag He feels 
power $Sufhiciently to release himself from the necessity of 
expressing himself formally. He dares to put thing 
his own words and he can express confidently som 
ideas that a more reserved man would keep to him 
He shares his opinions with the world, and the 
shares its opinions with him. The world welcom 
and is pleased to see him. 

| do not pretend that this winsomeness is a g 
can be acquired. But I do maintain most stron 
most people will find it in themselves if tl look fe 
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By Henry Morton Robinson 


































F YOU could see them working together, dog and 
man, you might glimpse the perfection of the arrange- 
ment, sense the triumph of the thing. 

Perhaps you Aave seen them in a traflic-crowded street 
or the lobby of a metropolitan hotel; the dog alert, patient, 
and all-observant, leading his blind master safely through 
the city’s intricacies and past its hair-breadth hazards. 
And the more you learn about these shaggy, powerful 
animals and their courageous owners, the more you mar- 
vel at the agency that has enabled these men and their 
dogs to carve victory out of the stern materials of dark- 
ness and desperation. 

The tragedy of losing one’s eyesight is still a tragedy 
but in the past few years it has been immeasurably light- 
ened by The Seeing Eye of Morristown, New Jersey. 
The facts surrounding the birth of The Seeing Eye can 
be told in a little space. In 1923, on her comfortable 
estate near Vevey, Switzerland, Dorothy Harrison Eustis, 
a descendent of Martha Washington, began breeding and 
training German shepherd dogs to patrol the Swiss bor- 
ders for customs service. 

It was a hobby, and a fascinating one, in which she 


“Hlopp-aopp!” is the com- 
mand the dog likes to hear. 
It means, “Let's go faster.” 
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was aided by another American, Rotarian Elliot S. Hum. 
phrey, who had already gained a brilliant reputation as 
a geneticist and trainer of animals. Both Mrs. Eustis 
and geneticist Humphrey were impressed by the “teach 
ability” of these sturdy dogs, and in an article, written by 
Mrs. Eustis for The Saturday Evening Post in 1928, she 
happened to mention the fact that German shepherd 
dogs were being used to guide German soldiers blinded 
in the World War. 

What happened next is proof that no seed of hope or 
truth is ever lost. In Nashville, Tennessee, the article 
was read to Morris Frank, a young blind man whose 
passion for living a life of normal activity and independ 
ence had not been blunted by the loss of his sight. Morris 
Frank wanted one of Mrs. Eustis’ dogs; he felt that his 
battle against darkness could be won if he possessed a 


trustworthy canine companion and guide. 


He wrote to Mrs. Eustis, suggesting that he pay her 
an overseas visit and learn more about the remarkable 
animals that she and Elliot Humphrey were training. 
A warm response came from Mrs. Eustis, and a month 
later Frank had himself “shipped” by American Express 
to Switzerland. Here, in the quiet village of Vevey, his 
profoundest wish was gratified, for in “Buddy,” a noble 
shepherd dog, Morris Frank found a pair of shining, 
intelligent eyes to replace his own darkened ones. Dog 
and man teamed up perfectly and together they became 
the pioneer, ground-floor, charter members of The See- 
ing Eye. 

But it was one thing to follow a dog through a sleepy 
Swiss village and quite another to be guided by him 
through the hurly-burly of an American thoroughfare. 
Frank was confident that it could be done; others, how- 
ever, were skeptical. A reporter meeting him on his 
return from Europe expressed doubts as to Buddy’s efh 
cacy in coping with American traffic; Morris Frank 
accepted the challenge by stepping off the boat and per 
mitting Buddy to guide him through the tangled maz« 
of luggage, people, and taxicabs surrounding the pier. 
Trucks hurtled past the man and his dog, but Buddy. 
perfectly trained, and Morris, perfectly confident, silenced 
all doubts as to the practicality of the partnership. 

Thereafter, Frank went all over the United States de- 
liberately seeking dangerous intersections and complex 
traffic problems to test himself and his dog. The success 
ful outcome of these adventures confirmed Frank’s be 
lief that other sightless Americans could be taught to see 
through the eyes of these eager and dependable German 
shepherd dogs. 

Morris Frank cabled Mrs. Eustis suggesting a philan 
thropic service for the blinded people of the United 
States; she agreed to help him and together they started 
a free school in Nashville, Tennessee. A few dogs were 
secured and trained, and a few students marched out of 
the school, heads erect and feet certain, as they began 
spreading the joyous news that the blind need no longer 
tap their way hesitantly through life with a cane or lean 
dependently upon the pity of friends and relatives. But 
the demand for dogs increased so rapidly that the little 
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school in Nashville was unable to satisfy the needs of 
Morris Frank’s blind countrymen. Three years ago The 
Seeing Eye moved to Morristow n, New Jersey, where 
on a large estate owned by Mrs. Eustis the school now 
operates under the active direction of Elliot S. Humphrey 

The school at Morristown is the auspicious meeting 


iit dog 


~~ 


place of the blinded human being and the intelligs 
who is henceforth to act as his living eyes. The dog has 


been taught his lesson—and a complicated 


one it 1s 
the man learns his; then under the guidance of instruc 
tors they are taught together. 

Suppose we review the whole process in some detail 
First, the dog must learn about 15 commands which are 
impressed upon him in daily obedience exercises. The 


commands are: foru ard, right; lejt; give me your atten 


s 








To the dog no sheep- 
skin was awarded but 
he had the fun of be 
ing on hand whi'e 
Brown University 
graduate d his sight 
less master with high 
honor for scholarship. 
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tion; come; sit down; rest; fetch (meaning to bring an 


object); out (meaning to release the object when brought 
to the master); hopp-hopp (faster); steady; straight; 
heel (don't strain); and a corrective command, pAuie, 
meaning “shame on you,” when the dog is disobedient 
or inefficient. 

It must not be understood, however, that the dog leads 
his master. Actually the canine guide does only what 
he is told. The dog cannot know, for example, that his 
master wishes to visit a friend in another part of town; 
the man himself must have in mind the exact number 
of blocks to his destination and so direct the progress of 
the pair. This is not difficult because blind people quickly 
develop an adequate mental picture of their community, 
and all they need is a means by which they may be guided 
around their picture. The dog merely supplies this 


means. 


, mes to the animal is a leather harness with 
a U-shaped semi-rigid handle which is held lightly in the 
man’s left hand. Through this handle he learns how to 
interpret the sign language that comes from the dog’s 
movements as it subtly threads through traffic. These 
signals inform the blind man when anything is ap- 
proaching or is likely to interfere with his safe progress. 
By oral commands of right or left or forward the man 
dominates his animal guide, and the highly sensitive 
communication between them permits dog and man to 
walk at a pace more rapid than that of the average pedes- 
trian. If the blind man is a stranger in the community, 
he makes inquiries just as a person with normal vision 
would do. 

Crossing the street during heavy traffic is a delicate 
operation, but the dog can be depended upon to get the 
man through safely. Upon arriving at street crossings 
the dog guides his master to the edge of the curb and 
stops. The man finds the edge immediately with his 
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Every Sunday morning this dog 
leads his master to the pulpit, 
then quietly lies at his side 
awaiting the benediction. The 
clergyman was discouraged 
when he lost his sight and, until 
he got the dog, thought hewould 
have to give up his pastorate. 


foot or cane and then simply gives 
the command which tells the dog 
the direction in which he wishes 
to go. Once the team has stepped 
off the curb no further commands 
are given; the dog _ proceeds 
straight ahead whenever he sees a 
break in traffic. Kind-hearted 
passers-by should not offer thei: 
help. It is not needed nor wanted 

Here the dog is certainly using 
his own judgment. Gauging the 
speed of oncoming vehicles (dogs 
always do this better than human 
beings), the animal advances 
at a steady pace; if it is impossible to penetrate the traffic 
he stands motionless awaiting his opportunity to go for- 
ward. The school has yet to hear of an instance in which 
the dog failed to take full responsibility for his master’s 
safety or committed an error of judgment. 

Not only does the dog keep a sharp lookout forward 
and sideways but he is also taught to note the height of 
awnings and other overhead-obstructions so that his mas- 
ter may not collide with them. During the period of 
training, a rope is stretched across the road at the level 
of the dog’s eyes; he is taught to turn out when he sees 
it. The rope is then raised to the level of a man’s head 
and the animal again learns to walk around the obstruc- 
tion. Trenches, ditches, and other obstacles are placed in 
tbe dog’s path; he merely stops, thereby communicating 
the idea of danger to his master, and then proceeds to 
walk around the hazard. This phase of the work is 
planned and directed by Elliot Humphrey, whose in- 
sight into animal psychology and creative sympathy for 
the blind are twin pivots on which The Seeing Eye turns. 

The education pf the dog’s master is as important as 
the training of the animal. It takes a month of study 
and practice at Morristown for a blind person to learn 
how to use his dog. The first three days of that time are 
spent in studying the student’s character, personality, and 
disposition. Then he is teamed up with a dog with 
somewhat the same characteristics; a man of great men- 
tal attainments will be benefited by a dog of more than 
usual intelligence, and a phlegmatic man will get along 
best with a placid animal. 

Seeing Eye dogs are also matched to their masters in 
size as well as temperament; a five-foot man for example 
would not work to best advantage with a dog of great 
height and weight. The students are also taught how to 
feed and care for their animals; the upkeep of a full- 
grown German shepherd is approximately $5 a month. 

As it turns out, not every blind person can use a dog 
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guide. Some are too young, many too old, and some 
do not like dogs. Experience has taught Elliot Hum- 
phrey that the best results are obtained by persons be- 
tween 18 and 35, although there are many exceptions to 
this rule. Both men and women can and do use the 
dogs as guides, although thus far there is a preponder- 
ance of male students at the school. 

Does the dog’s sex make any difference? Most animal 
trainers declare that the female is more intelligent than 
the male, but Elliot Humphrey’s research and experience 
have not borne this theory out. He claims that there is 
no appreciable difference either in the intelligence or 
teachability of male and female dogs; however, the sex 
of the animals trained by the school seems to run in the 
proportion of three females to every two males. Of the 
hundreds of dogs trained by Humphrey, only 5 percent 
have been found to be uneducatable. 

A Seeing Eye dog is thought of by most persons as a 
convenient and efficient means of taking blind people 
where they want to go. That is important. But at least 
equally valuable is the mental stimulus the dog gives its 
master. For blindness nearly always brings with it 
phobias of far greater danger than loss of eyesight—fear, 
loneliness, and the smothering effect of pity intended as 
kindness. 

It is a policy of the school to give cach student a “men 
tal house-cleaning” by emphasizing the notion of inde 
pendence and self-reliance. In this task the dog guide 
is of inestimable value; apparently the sturdy animal re- 
builds the blind man’s morale, eliminates his phobias, 
and releases his latent will to achievement. Almost in 
credible changes are brought about in students who arrive 
in Morristown discouraged and defeated, and depa¥f a 
month later entirely made over by hope and a new feel- 


Phow: 
Wide World 


ing of independence. The school insists upon its stu 
dents being self-supporting. If a graduate should ever 
become a beggar, his dog would be taken away from him 
immediately. 

But there is little likelihood that a man will descend 
to beggary, either economic or spiritual, when he has one 
of these shaggy companions at his side. Indeed, the op 
posite is the rule; the dog is a marvelous incentive to 
go up, and on. As one university student, blind since 
birth, declared: “My dog has succeeded where surgeons, 
psychologists, friends, and other agencies failed com 
pletely.” 

Andther graduate wrote to Elliot Humphrey: “When 
I came to The Seeing Eye I had little interest in life, 
but now my dog has done what I never believed could 
be done—she has made me over mentally. The first day 
at The Seeing Eye when I met her she pushed her soft 
cold nose into my hand, because it held a bit of meat 
A year later she still pushes her nose into my hand, but 
not for any reason except that it is my hand. My old 
fears and loneliness have been miraculously replaced by 


love and confidence.” 


These are some of the victories that The Seeing Eye 
dogs have helped win in their fight against darkness. 
Here is another one: in an Eastern church each Sunday 


a Seeing Eye dog leads a sightless minister to the pulpit 


















Above: Training a “student” dog always to be 
on guard for ladders and low-hanging awnings. 





Left: This dog is being taught his ABC's of 
avoiding sidewalk obstructions. Only 5 per- 
cent of the dogs trained “flunk” the course 
and revert to the status of being “ust dog.” 
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IRON FIREMAN 


will cut 


and do a better job 


® Business men everywhere recognize that rising 
costs of production and increased competition 
make it vitally necessary to eliminate waste if 
profit margins are to be maintained at a satisfac- 
tory level. 

One of the first steps in reducing wasteful over- 
head is to modernize boiler rooms—to replace 
present firing equipment with fron Fireman auto- 
matic coal burners. 

Iron Fireman revolutionized firing methods 
when it made coal an automatic fuel. For 14 
years Iron Fireman has been supplying better 
heat for less money to tens of thousands of busi- 
nesses and homes. Iron Fireman cuts fuel costs, 
cuts labor costs, provides steady heat or power, 
eliminates smoke nuisance. In 1937 alone, Iron 
Fireman will save its users approximately $12,- 
000,000 in fuel economies. 

You should share in these savings. If you pay 
fuel bills you can make immediate and continuing 
savings by changing to Iron Fireman firing. A 
dealer will gladly make a free fuel and firing sur- 
vey and submit full information. Or, should you 
prefer a catalog, simply fill out the coupon. Iron 











Iron Fireman residential De Luxe hopper model installed in a warm air furnace, 


your fuel costs 


Fireman can be installed quickly, and may be 
purchased on easy monthly payments. 

An investment in an Iron Fireman automatic 
coal burner pays immediate dividends. A survey 
of 155 Iron Fireman installations in Cleveland, 
Milwaukee and Toronto showed an average yearly 
reduction in fuel costs of 49% and an average 
annual return on the investment in Iron Fireman 
equipment of 45%. These results are typical of 
the savings reported by Iron Fireman owners in 
all sections of the country. Can you afford to 
waste what Iron Fireman owners are saving? 





At the right is a phantom il- 
lustration of the Iron Fireman 
“Coal Flow” which feeds di- 


rect from bin to fire. 


For Every Firing Job...fromH 


There is an Iron Fireman for every kind of firing job 
from small residential heating plants up to large commer- 
cial heating power boilers developing 500 horsepower. 


No coal handling! Iron Fireman's Cos! Flew model feeds coal direct 
from bin to fire. Makes the basement a clean, useful, livable place. 
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Hdme Heating to 500 H.P. 


ob |The range of models includes both machines which feed 
r-  |ffrom the hopper and those which feed direct from the bin. 
r. Iron Fireman is the machine that made coal an automatic 








pioneer in its field, and the world’s largest maker of auto- 


matic coal firing equipment. 


An international organization sells an 


Iron Fireman automatic coal burners manufactured in 
factories at Portland, Oregon; Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, 


Canada. 
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sands upon thousands of others throughout the 


country are discovering the unmatched values of 


Iron Fireman automatic coal heating. 


In sales gains, automatic coal burners are far 
outstripping other automatic heating equipment, 
according to U. S. Bureau of Census reports. 


Boilers 


Tens of thousands of Iron Fireman users are 
telling their friends that Iron Fireman gives lux- 
urious automatic heat at a substantial saving. 
Iron Fireman 


Learn more about luxurious 


heating. It’s fully automatic, and costs even less 
than heating with hand-fired coal, and a great deal 
less than heating with oil or gas. 
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IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3215 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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and sits quietly by during the service. When he lost his 
sight several years ago this man was about to lose his 
church. There was no one to lead him about; he could 
not even visit his parishioners. A Seeing Eye dog 
changed all that, however, and now he is one of the most 
active men in his community. He can travel wherever 
he chooses—frequently he speaks in other churches. His 
dog has liberated him and has provided the key to his 


master’s progress. 


Phos: a man “get used to blindness” before he can 
successfully use a dog guide? For years, European au- 
thorities have answered this question in the affirmative. 
“To become accustomed to blindness is a gradual process,” 
they said, “usually requiring 18 months to two years.” 
They have claimed that the adjustment is always har- 
rowing, sometimes not successfully accomplished, and 
frequently leads to a life of hopelessness. 

The Seeing Eye questioned this theory and decided to 
test it. In codperation with the Pennsylvania State Coun- 
cil for the Blind, several men were selected from among 
those recently reported as blinded in accidents. Three 
of them, two college students and a factory workman, 
were accepted by The Seeing Eye and given the full 
course of instruction. 

They were at onge successful. One of the students re- 
turned immediately to his work in osteopathy at college, 
assumed added responsibility as manager of his fraternity 
house, and recently has been married. The other student, 
who had intended returning to his studies, became inter- 
ested in raising tropical fish and soon adopted the hobby 
as an interesting means of earning his livelihood. In 
addition, he has been elected Justice of the Peace of his 
community! The workman, upon graduation from The 
Secing Eye, was given an opportunity to establish, as pro- 
prietor, a small neighborhood store. He has developed 
this into a remunerative business which maintains an 
income sufhcient to support himself and his family. 

Blind women telephone operators now go to and from 
their work in safety, their dogs helping them to make 
economic independence possible. (With an altered signal 
device a blind telephone operator can easily handle a 
busy switchboard.) Feminine graduates of the school 
conduct magazine stands and candy stores, operate dicta- 











Whoop! He dropped his keys. But 


I know what to do. Now watch me. 





Here they are, sir. He knows be- 
cause I press my head to his leg. 
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phones, adding machines, and other pieces of business 
apparatus. They are capable and efficient, but in the 
past their great problem was, “How shall we get to the 
office?” This problem has been solved in many cases by 
the use of Seeing Eye dogs. Forty-four of the students 
who graduated from The Seeing Eye last year are at- 
tending college or are employed in occupations in which 
the dog is the factor to success. 

Although it takes but three months to train a dog, 
three years are required to train a trainer. As may be 
suspected, the burden of this work falls chiefly on Elliot 
Humphrey, who won his spurs breaking horses on the 
Kansas plains. In order that the student trainers may 
develop the proper “feel” for their work, they are kept 
constantly blindfolded for a month as they follow the 
dogs through the training course. Few of the candidates 
for trainers’ jobs survive the rigid three-year course given 
by Humphrey. “Most candidates,” he observes, “have 
too little patience for the job.” 

Breeding and training dogs for this work is an ex- 
pensive process costing The Seeing Eye about $900 per 
animal. The dogs begin their training as soon as they 
are full-grown and are useful for a life’s span of 10 years. 
After this period the dog’s efficiency wanes and the stu- 
dent must return to the school at Morristown and go 
through a period of training with another dog. 

As the work of The Seeing Eye extends‘in scope, more 
and more dogs and a larger number of instructors are 
required. Although the school emphasizes the idea of 
independence, there are only a few blind people who can 
afford to pay the full price for a Seeing Eye dog; usu- 
ally the animals bring about $150, paid in installments 
over several years. Inevitably, the school runs a sizable 
deficit each year, which has been met, thus far, by Mrs. 
Eustis and her friends aided by the proceeds of an annual 


_semipublic appeal. 


At the present moment, there are in the United States, 
alone, some 10,000 citizens who could use such a dog. 
That is a number to be compared with the 225 dogs al- 
ready trained and now in use. But around the world 
are many thousand more people who need dogs to lead 
them from their darkness. ... As Mrs. Eustis declares, 
“We have not even scratched the surface of the work 


we should do.” 
Photos: Newsphotos 
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Hi there, boss! Where's that pat 
on the head that I usually get? 
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Cities That Float 


By L. Rolandi Ricci 


Rotary Club of Nice, France 


UST 118 YEARS ago this month—May 24th, 1819, 
to be precise—a combination side-wheeler and sailing 
vessel puffed and chugged out of Savannah, Georgia. 
Twenty-six days later she docked at Liverpool, England. 
She was the Savannah, first steamship ever to cross the 
Atlantic. Her record was almost halved 21 years later 
by Samuel Cunard’s Brittania, starting from Boston, in 
15 days. Nowadays, great liners cut the froth between 
the Old and New Worlds in as little as four days! 

It was the grand old Mauretania, which after 28 years 
of faithful service was only recently consigned to the 
“breakers,” that really ushered in the luxury liner and 
heralded the friendly and sporting international race for 
speed and comfort across the sea lanes of the North 
Atlantic. Her passing signalized the end of one era and 
the advent of another in ocean travel. What once were 
boats had become floating hotels, then palaces. Now, 
the simile must liken modern liners to cities-at-sea. 

It is the praises of these modern Queens of the Deep 
that I would sing, romantic though the old-timers are. 
To single out any one luxury liner for special comment 
is unnecessary. Each has its special appeal of beauty, 
stateliness, glamour, and speed. Each is, in a way, a na- 
tional monument, carrying a little of the atmosphere of 
the flag it flies across the Seven Seas. 

Imagine a steel leviathan, drawn by 200,000 horses, 
coursing along at more than 30 nautical miles per hour, 
her air-streamlined prow cutting through opalexent 
waves, and leaving in her wake foam that seethes like 











Photos: United States Lines; Underwood and Underwood 


Sailing day. . . the crowds and flags and blaring bands 
provide a thrill even for the most blasé of travellers. 


burning embers under a_ blue-black midnight sky 


Aboard may be as many as 3,000 passengers, dancing to 
) ; I £ 
the tunes of the latest swing music. ‘The vessel glitters 


| 


with enough electric lights to equip a fair-sized city, and 


her generators produce power sufficient for a town 
size of Albany, New York. 

Stroll about. You will find everything to which you 
are accustomed in your home city except, possibly, a gol! 
course. But if it’s walking that you want, remember 
that one turn around the deck of one of the newest ships 


is a third of a mile! And modern spacious sport decks 
lech 


can accommodate a track meet. Then there are dk 
tennis, not a sissy’s game either, and shuffle-board, and 


the 


ping-pong. Gymnasiums provide everything from ele: 
trical hobby-horses to a fencing master and plenty of 
willing fists to give the devotee of boxing a workout 
And if the morning-after feeling gets you down, Turkish 
baths and experienced masseurs are at your service. 

For the children, the luxury liners are a fairyland 
indeed. Parents on vacation often dread to bring their 
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children along, especially those under ten years of age. 
All transatlantic liners today, even the comparatively 
small ones, have nurseries and kindergartens with su- 
pervised playgrounds where anything from swings to 
sand-piles are provided for the pleasure of young trav- 
ellers. Trained attendants are at hand, and if a tired 
mother wants complete relaxation she need not see her 
offspring at all. They are cared for, around the clock, 
by stewardesses who cater to their every wish. They even 
have separate dining salons and breakfast rooms. 

And you need not worry about Fido, either. There’s 
no need to leave him at home. One luxury liner has 26 
rooms for dogs, equipped with hot and cold running 
water and competent help to feed (according to dietary 
regulation) exercise, shampoo, and constantly attend to 
Fido—or is it Fifi? 

The traveller of sedentary habits is not forgotten. 
Usually he likes to get away by himself, a secluded deck 
chair, books. . .. On a ship with 3,000 passengers, one 
can “lose oneself” as easily as in a city the size of New 
York. It’s no trouble to forget yourself on board—unless 
you are a matinee idol, and then you wouldn’t want to. 
Breakfast in bed... meals in your cabin if desired, or 
a nook in a mammoth dining room, where as many as 
800 others may be served simultaneously, are yours for 
the asking. And if dressing for the Grand Salon bores 
you there is always the grill to frequent. Congenial souls 
like yourself foregather there. 

For the average traveller, the day’s routine might be 
something like this: Breakfast, in your bed (not derth 
these days) or in the dining room any time between 7 
A.M. and 10 a.m. Then a glance at the morning news- 
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paper (yes, newspapers with the latest radio news are 
printed daily on most passenger ships), and a swing 
around deck. If you are feeling more energetic, perhaps 


a deck game will tempt you, or a plunge in the pool, or a turn in tha 
gymnasium. If you feel lazy, a deck chair in ; 
spot for a coat of ocean tan, or those books which y 


have wanted to read for months but haven’t had 


Or maybe you'll want tocatch  ¢nnes on a Floating C 


up on that mail, or tell your 
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disone friends where you are. The writing rooms of luxury 
popular jiners are conducive to discharging those (for most peo- 
°°" ole) boring obligations of answering long-forgotten 





lint 

crnndllf long-neglected letters that will accumulate. 
 ,.ggAnd if you don’t want to write, there’s always the radio- 
nacad @em .. . and, if you just must hear her voice, the radio 

if 
ephone will connect you with almost any place. 

INg ” a “kc 2e ¢ rcli- 
oom: Mg grand salon; the im- At 11 o’clock comes an exclu 


ting swimming pool. sive custom of the sea—a cup 
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of warm and appetizing consomme or bouillon, with 
a salty cracker to whet your thirst. Even though you have 


} 


never before indulged yourself between breakfast and 
lunch, you will find this custom delightful. 

Luncheon is a story in itself, which the reader will have 
to wait to experience. As a rule, you afterwards have 
your demitasse in the Grand Salon. There the stringed 
orchestra plays—nothing heavy—a Debussy or something 
from the latest light opera—selected programs which the 
director thinks will aid the digestion. The rest of the 
afternoon until tea you may have to yourself. Books, 
bridge, deck games, or a score of other diversions. Tea 
is almost obligatory, or rather irresistible. The deck 
stewards see to that, and you wonder to find you are 
hungry after the luncheon you put away. Then come 
the races (as much fun as Saratoga or Churchill Downs) 
and after that the movies. And don’t be surprised if you 
see talking pictures which your friends will be seeing at 
home many months later. 

Dinner in the first-class section is usually a dress affair. 


But formality at dinner climaxes the pleasure of a de 


lightfully happy-go-lucky day. Women, especially, wel 
come an opportunity to step into evening gowns, WV 
it is no trouble at all, I assure you, for men to get int 
“smoking” after the bath. Anyway, to do justice to the 
dishes the chef spreads temptingly before you, one has 
to be “in the mood.” 

And, after dinner? That’s usually the private affair 
of the passenger himself. A deck chair, perhaps, beside 
someone you have just met—and like. Or a stroll around 
the promenade with soft breezes caressing the cheeks of 


your companion, as you lean over the rail and let your 
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eyes follow a silvery road stretching from your feet, across 
rippling waves, to the doorstep of a friendly moon .. . 

Or maybe you are not romantic and are immune to 
nights at sea. Always the bridge table awaits you, or a 
concert, or the ballroom. And from time to time there 


are entertainments which the loves to stage. 


purser 
Usually there is an opera singer on board, or movie stars, 
actors and actresses of international repute who are al- 
ways glad to please. The collection afterwards, by the 
way, always goes to some seamans’ charity, but you get 
your money’s worth for the dime, quarter, or dollar you 
contribute—so it isn’t charity after all. 

One thing that causes passengers a lot of unnecessary 
worry is the question of tips. Tips, at sea, follow the 
general lines of tips on shore, except that tips are nearly 


always given at the end of the voyage. 


i 1E amount of the tip usually depends upon the per- 


sonality of the giver. But whether you give your waiter 
and cabin steward $2 or $5 or $10 at the end of the 
voyage, he will bid you farewell with a smile and hope 
to serve you again when you return home. An average— 
and satisfactory—tip schedule is ten percent of the pass- 
age money. That means say from $5 to $10 to the cabin 
steward or stewardess and to the waiter at your table. 
You can give whatever you wish to the deck stewards, 
cabin boys, librarian, bus boy, and others who have 
served you. On some liners the tips are pooled so as to 
insure an equitable distribution without regard to over- 
generous or penurious travellers. Doctors, nurses, the 
maitre d’hétel who is so anxious to have you order this 
or that dainty dish, generally do not get tips, nor do they 


expect them. Their compensation is a happy passenger, 













For a quiet smoke or a bridge or chess 
game, the smoking room offers refuge 
from the busier aspects of ship life. 


Glamorous concerts and recitals are 
among the many evening diversions 
offered by every transoceanic liner. 
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who sails again on their ship in preference to others, 

Safety at sea is a thing that no operator of passenger 
lines ever forgets. The tradition “Women and children 
first” is real, and no skipper will take a chance with the 
lives or well-being of his passengers or crew. On the big 
luxury liners, safety has been stressed almost to over- 
exaggeration. But it is always in the passengers’ behalf; 
so when you receive a card telling you where your par- 
ticular lifeboat is to be found, or a request to don a life 
belt and participate in fire or collision drill, you should 
do so. You'll find its lots of fun, and educational as well. 

Sirens and foghorns are experiences at sea for new 
travellers. In their efforts to overcome obstacles, ship 
builders and mariners have thus far failed to control 
Dame Nature. Of late, however, acoustic engineers have 
come to the rescue of neurasthenic travellers. The siren 
of one luxury liner is tuned at two octaves below middle 
“A” and is not unpleasant to the ear. 

Modern science has contributed many safeguards to 
ocean travel and “blind navigation” is the rule at sea 
even on a clear day. Electrical and mechanical logs tell 
the distance a vessel travels; sensitive thermometers an 
nounce the presence of icebergs, though miles away. 

In addition, all passenger liners these days have water 
tight compartments, fire-resisting bulkheads, motor life- 
boats equipped with searchlights and wireless. Smoke 
indicators are in all cargo-holds and delicate thermostats 
register the slightest rise in temperatures. Automatic fire 
alarms are everywhere. Some liners have trained large 
fire-fighting brigades. One new ship is actually two 
ships-in-one, having 160 water-tight compartments be 
tween an inner and outer skin which separates the in 
habited part of the vessel from the hull. 

In fact there is no place where a man is so safe as when 
rocked on the cradle of the deep. He cannot even have 
a toothache, headache, or appendicitis without dentists, 
doctors, and nurses to attend him. And, should he die 
perish the thought—his bones are no longer consigned 
to the deep. Undertakers and embalmers see to that. 
Only old mariners, who expressly demand it, go to Davy 
Jones’ locker these days. 





Photos: Holland-American Line; Italian Line 
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By Doron KK. Antrim 


Editor of The Metronome 


T A NEW YORK penal institution, a rather 
serious insurrection was in progress recently when a 
middle-aged gentleman appeared—to lead the inmates 
in song! Despite protesting attendants, he launched 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, then worked gradually 
through less belligerent songs, and ended with She Sleeps, 
My Lady Sleeps. Dr. Willem van de Wall, our foremost 
scientific exponent of had again 
worked seeming magic with music; with a few selections 
he had converted rebellious prisoners into tractable pa- 


“music for health,” 


tients. 

Perhaps the most significant thing about this incident 
is that the same treatment can straighten out the emo- 
tional kinks of so-called normal people. And you don’t 
necessarily have to sing; you can get it by just listening. 
It is possible to have a household “music kit” that will 
serve your emotional ailments as specifically as the family 
medicine chest serves physical ones. 

There is nothing particularly new in the idea of using 
music in conjunction with healing. To the old Greeks, 
Apollo, god of music, was also god of medicine. Hip- 
pocrates, “father of medicine,” took his mental patients 
to the temple to listen to music in 400 B. C., and Aris- 
totle ascribed the beneficial effects of music to an “emo- 


Voltaire’s remark that we go to the 


tional catharsis.” 
opera only to promote digestion clothed in satire the 
truth that music can be a potent aid to digestion. In the 
13th Century, the Arabs equipped their hospitals with 
music rooms, and Florence Nightingale brought music to 
the hospitals during the Crimean War. Thirty years ago, 
William James was using it in a mental hospital 
Boston. 

But it was not till ten years later that van de Wall 
undertook to study the exact effect of music upon human 
beings, and to evolve from his findings something resem- 
bling an exact science. Doctors, he knew, could control 
many bodily functions, but they were often without 
power to influence a person’s moods. And since one’s 
physical welfare is inextricably bound up with one’s men- 


tal state, van de Wall believed that music—potentially 


the most powerful of mood-conditioners—could be of in- 
estimable value. 

Early in the development of his idea, while visiting a 
mental hospital, he was profoundly moved by the drawn 
faces and staring eyes he saw. 
decrepit piano,” he told me, 


“I found my way to a 


“played My Old Kentucky 












Home, 


other voices joined 


and sang; 


in, first haltingly, 
then with more 
Suddenly 
around. 


abandon. 
I turned 


been hard ans 


What a metamorphosis! Faces that had 


staring were now relaxed and human. I was more than 
convinced that music could restore reason and hope to 
many ot these people. 
By 1920, van de Wall, 
Metropolitan 


and who had for years played with the 
| 


Opera and New York Symphony Orchestras, had mad 


Amst rdam 


who was born in 


such headway that the Russell Sage Foundation commis 
sioned him to demonstrate musi therapy in the State 
institutions of Pennsylvania and New York. He brought 


music to psychopathics, mental deficients, criminal in 
Since then he has carried his phonograph or fold 
\merica. 


Later he accepted a post to teac h his theor ies at Columbia 


sane. 
ing organ into hospitals and prisons all over 
his ideas gained the ap 
\merica 
the American Psychiatric Society, 
for the Study of Music in 
In 1925, he 


for the International Prison 


University Teachers College; 


proval of such organizations as the n Prison 


Association, and the 


Committee Institutions, of 


which he is director. was called to London, 


and again in 1930 to Prague, 


Conference; The Netherlands has organized to apply his 


ideas to Dutch institutions, and his findings have been 


published in six languages. Today, due largely to his 


t 


efforts, music is being accepted as standard treatment in 


progressive institutions for the insane and the criminal. 


4. ANWHILE, other researchers were discoverin: 


the use of music as a therapeutic aid. It recalls forgotten 
associations more quickly than any other means. When 
you hear a tune that was familiar to you long ago, you 


experience: a flood of memoriés associated with that pe 
riod of your life. For this reason, music has been found 
valuable in the treatment of amnesia. 

In a Chicago mental hospital, 100 patients have been 
treated by a noted pianist, and fewer than a dozen failed 
to respond. Playing for each patient individually, he be 
gan with nursery pieces and continued through adoles 
cent and adult stages, until some tune established a chain 
of associations with the world of actuality. He reports a 


mother whose mind became [Continued on page 55| 
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Tre Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and. 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The develop 
tunity for service. 


(2) High ethical dards in b and pr . 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa 
tion as an opportunity to serve society. 


of acq @ a8 an oppor. 
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(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life 


(4) The advancement of international understanding. 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service 


Editorial Comment 


Mud Thrown, Ground Lost 


A NEWSPAPERMAN, whom we know, has an en- 
lightening hobby. He collects outlandishly misleading 
statements in the press of the world. Every nation, he 
says, has its share of tale bearing. 

Typical of clippings that compose his collection is one 
in which a South African tells of depression days in 
North America. This scribe declares that he found New 
York’s skyscrapers dark, dreary, and practically deserted. 
The same condition, he asserts, prevailed in towns farther 
west, even “in the wilds of Missouri.” And a certain 
Johannesburg newspaper reports that “The world crisis 
has swept America with a flame of fire, scourging and 
shrivelling — State, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific.” 

One American tourist recently observed that he could 
travel throughout Europe “and never know from the 
local press that America had anything but heat waves, 
droughts, and gangsters.” But frank European travellers 
comment upon the paucity of “news from home” in the 
American press, so the score would seem to be evened. 

The hobby of our newspaperman friend, however, does 
not stop at stuffing clippings of bizarre reporting into 
brown pouches. He is a deep student of public opinion 
and the techniques of its formation and control. Quite 
dryly, he observes that in affairs both national and per- 
sonal, “mud thrown is ground lost.” Get him to be seri- 
ous, and he will tell you that there is a crop of younger 
reporters who are taking pains to write carefully and ac- 
curately, and that their work is buttressing in understand- 
ing the world’s will-to-goodwill. 


Travel Not a Cure-All 


Warr PEOPLE think of distant nations is now 
important; in grandfather’s day it wasn’t. For not in 
grandfather’s entire lifetime, a sociologist has declared, 
did he meet as many strangers as the typical modern mani 
does in a month. 

Upon those who travel to foreign shores in this day, 


when all nations are neighbors willy-nilly, falls a special 
responsibility. From the behavior of the tourist the “na. 
tives” largely form their opinion of and attitude toward 
the country he represents. It is especially unfortunate 
that often a visitor in strange lands will throw off restraint 
and do things and say things which he would not do nor 
say at home. 

A common fallacy of the high-school essayist on inter 
national affairs is his assumption that travel will per se 
promote goodwill. But it is history that the bitterest 
strife is within families and nations. Mere acquaintance, 
or even familiarity, is no guarantee of good relations 
between individuals or peoples. Indeed, if the traveller 
packs his prejudices in his mental baggage and refuses 
to eye new scenes with an open mind, the tally of his 
contribution to better understanding will more likely be 
on the red side of the ledger than on the black. 


‘aud: Alteram Parte’ 


Dvir THE doorway of the old Guildhall, in which 
aldermen of London meet, are these words: Audi Al- 
teram Partem—hear the other side. It is a dictum which 
tersely sums up the common sense of the ages. Davy 
Crockett, American frontiersman, had his own way of 
saying it: “Be sure you are right, then go ahead.” The 
scientist and the jurist use different words for it, but 
the idea is the same. 

Few would disagree with the expression of it recently 
given by Charles W. Ward, former Rotary District Gov- 
ernor who now is on the staff of a large university: 
“Unless this age is the wisest of all ages, unless you and 
I are the wisest of all men, some of our deepest and 
most cherished beliefs are wrong. And the only men 
who can set us right on that wherein we are wrong are 
those with whom we do not now agree.” 

To hear the other side is, sometimes, embarrassing. 
Often it is disconcerting. But if those who once believed 
the earth is flat hadn’t listened to proof that it is round, 
and those who thought “evil spirits” or “humors” caused 
certain diseases had repressed investigators who attrib- 
uted those maladies to germs, all of us probably would 
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be riding around in oxcarts today. “All the progress the 
human race has ever made,” concludes A. E. Wiggam, 
who discusses open-mindedness elsewhere in this issue, 
“has come not from those to whom belief is more precious 
than truth, but from those to whom truth is more precious 


than belief.” 
The Round-Table Way 


4 T IS WORTH a thought that The Way to Peace, as 
set forth by Sir George Paish, employs a principle that 
is a commonplace in Rotary Club procedure. Sir George 
urges that representatives of nations with conflicting in- 
terests meet at the round table in the spirit more of 
giving than getting, frankly discuss ail sides of their 
problems, and then make such adjustments as are essen- 
tial to maintain peace for the good of everyone. 

That technique differs only in degree from the method 
of any Rotary Club. For the skeptic who doubts that 
nations ever will sacrifice for the common good, the 
member of the smallest functioning Rotary Club can 
point to what he sees every week at Jones’ Restaurant. 
Here he meets with men who, because they have been 
selected on the basis of vocational diversity, represent a 
cross section of local differences in politics, creeds, racial 
antecedents, and personal backgrounds. And they get 
along. They do things. They will contribute hours which 
they might with benefit spend otherwise, effort when they 
would prefer to rest, and, often, some good, hard cash— 
all to “put over” a project for the good of their com. 
munity. 

That lesson in human relations learned in the home- 
town Club makes the wheels go ‘round in District Con- 
ferences, but to see it operate most dramatically, be at 
Nice, France, for the annual Convention of Rotary Inter- 
national. Here business and professional men from the 
Far East, the Near East, Africa, Europe, and the Americas 
will meet as friends. More than 140 round-table sessions 
will give them opportunities to air their common prob- 
lems. They will do so realistically and without rancor— 
just as they have been doing as a matter of course in 
their own Rotary Clubs back home. 


Travel Tune Note 


iensons diary tells of a pragmatical friend who 
made a trip to Europe each year. A touch of whimsy, 
not to say canny common sense, entered into the making 
of his budgets, for each time he included a generous 
amount “to be robbed of.” This man was not going to 
waste the “overhead” spent to experience the glory of 
Sainte Chapelle or the Acropolis by haggling over a few 
pennies with a cab driver. 

Though the several thousand Rotarians who will 
converge on Nice, France, June 6-11, for Rotary’s annual 
Convention might well catch the good-nature of Emer- 
son’s friend, they need not make a “to be robbed of” entry 
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in their budget books. Indeed, the converse seems to be 
true. The countries of Europe pleasantly remembering 
other Rotary Conventions, this year appear to be vieing 
one with another to help the Convention-goer to hold 
expenses down. Favorable rates on the railroads and 
steamships have been granted, and special consideration 
is being shown on tourist fees. 

But that is not all. In France and in several other 
countries that will beckon the traveller, currencies have 
been sharply depreciated. In a sense, this circumstance 
is a misfortune for those nations, yet it is a misfortune 
which the traveller helps to cure by taking advantage of it. 


‘emo for Golfers 


ron FRED BURLEY, member of the Rotary Club 
of London, comes a letter which, to the fairway minded 
among Rotary Convention-goers, will be as a word to 
the wise: 

“I have just returned from Nice, where I found a jolly 
lot of Rotarians working well with Howard Feighner 
in the organization for the Convention. 

“Whilst there I had the unique privilege of playing 
golf on top of the Alps at Mont Agel; snow-capped peaks 
on one side, brilliant sunshine overhead, and the blue 
Mediterranean sparkling far below. A great day in every 
sense of the word, and one which I enjoyed to the full. 
There are several golf clubs within easy reach of Nice.” 


Mam Street Perks Up 


1 HE plastic surgeon is a fairly recent comer to the 


beauty industry. His business is facelifting. With a calm 
hand, a sterile scalpel, and the inspiration of a sculptor, 
he hoists sagging cheeks, resolves multiple chins, shoos 
away “crow’s-feet,” and banishes bumps from bulging 
hoses. All this to help women and men, too—retrieve 
the youthful look. 

But face-lifting is not confined to the human phys: 
ognomy. Cities—just as proud as the folks who compose 
them—have lately begun to make appointments with 
those beauty experts, the architect and the engineer, bid 
ding them lift the face of Main Street. Neil M. Clark 
tells that story in this issue. 

A business district that looks every bit like an exhibit 
of the history of architecture can have little appeal, cer 
tainly, in an age that is learning to demand the func 
tional, the streamlined, and the beautiful in toothpicks 
and skyscrapers and everything between. It is, moreover 
just sound sense to provide pleasant, relaxing surround 
ings for Main Street’s customers. 

A certain American comedian, please indulge his pun, 
thinks that we have been wrinkled up with care and 
worry for so long that now is a good time to get our 
faith lifted. What better way to lift a townsman’s faith 
in his town than to consider, and then to do something 
about, lifting the face of Main Street? 
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When Is It What It Isn't? 





ANY a thrifty shopper whose 
only buying guide is the price tag has 
lugged home pounds of electroplated sil- 
verware represented as “Sheffield plate,” 
yards of “Appenzel” embroidery made in 
China, “Kildare” linen from American 
mills, and countless other “bargains” 
which were advertised and sold as au 
thentic products from regions famous for 
the quality of a particular ware. 

Nor is the housewife the only victim of 
this type of trade chicanery. One firm 
was recently enjoined from using the 
term “Pilsen Malt” to designate a prod 
uct which was not made from barley 
yrown in Czechoslovakia; Pennsylvania 
and) Michigan’ cigar manufacturers 
agreed to stop using the word “Havana” 
to describe cigars made from tobacco not 
grown in Cuba; “Bohemian” hops grown 
in Oregon took another name under Gov 
ernment persuasion; and so on. 

Place names sell goods for the imitator 

to the detriment of the producer of the 
genuine and, often, the public. 

But who is to determine what is right 
and proper in such cases? And how can 
practices declared improper be curbed? 
Those are questions bewilderingly in 
volved by merchandising customs, con 
sumer ignorance, and the maze of reg 
ulations affecting trade in all countries 
concerned. 

Who, for example, is to say that chee e 
produced in Wisconsin and marketed as 
“Swiss” isn’t identical with that produced 
from the milk of cows that graze in Al- 
pine valleys? Perhaps laboratory tests 
would prove the Wisconsin variety just 
as nutritious and wholesome. But 
should it be called Swiss? I do not know. 
| merely cite that instance to show the 
extreme difficulty of arriving at a solu- 
tion of the problem which in myriad 
lorms is coming up daily ia the marts of 
the world. 

The first step, of course, must be an 
awareness of the problem. Businessmen 
discussing it, as have the European Ad- 
visory Conference of Rotary Interna 
tional, is a move in the right direction. 
Moral suasion can do much to cut down 
on unethical practices internationally as 


Should a cigar be called “Havana” if 
not made from Cuba-grown tobacco? 


By Frank W. Brock 


well as nationally, but the problem can 
never be entirely solved without recours 
to legal devices. 

Some progress has been made in 1! 
United States. Its Patent Office rules that 
geographical names, per se, cannot 
registered, although trade names inco: 
porating geographical terms such 
“Paris Garters,” “Canada Dry,” and 
“Eskimo Pie” are registered trademarks. 
Each of the 48 States has an independent 
law providing for trademark registratic 
in that State and registration under 
State law is sometimes a prerequisite to 
legal action there against infringement 
Few foreign products are so protected, 
yet the cost is not excessive. 

Usage has made the word “champagn 
almost a generic term and even the di 
tionary defines it as “an effervescent 
wine, especially from the former Province 
of Champagne, France.” But in legal 
circles it is contended that the Frenc! 
champagne manufacturers could, by 
proper registration, establish their pri 
prietary rights to the word and thus pr 
vent vintners from using it on any domes 
tic or other imported wines in the United 
States. This is probably true of othe: 
products. 


Thar there is widespread abuse of 
place names is conceded, but abuse is a 
mild word to apply to some of the frauds 
which are practiced. One firm buys out 
right or acquires title to the names of old 
foreign perfumes and substitutes a 100) 
percent ‘American product in American 
made bottles and packages which, in ap 
pearance, exactly duplicates the former 
imported article. Bolder souls don’t stop 
to acquire any right to the names betor¢ 
they tharket their imitations. 

Another evasion is outlined in a Fed 
eral Trade Commission complaint 
against a manufacturer which, being a 
matter of public record, is herewit! 
quoted in part: 

“The phrases ‘Evening in Paris Ta! 
cum’ and ‘Tale Soir de Paris,’ when em 
ployed to describe the respondents’ art) 
cles, are alleged to tend to convey the im 
pression that they are made in France 
and imported into the United States, 
when, according to the complaint, this 1s 
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not true, and, likewise, the labels ‘Lon- 
don,’ ‘Paris,’ ‘Barcelona,’ 
‘Mexico,’ and ‘Havana’ are said to engen 
der erroneous beliefs on the part of cus 
tomers regarding the place of origin ot 
these cosmetics.” As this article is writ- 
ten. no order to “cease and desist” has 
been entered by the Commission. 
Another perfume vendor bought his 
empty bottles abroad and each individual 
bottle carried the label “Made in Italy” 
as required by Customs regulations. 
When filled with a cheap, domestic per 
fume with a fancy  Italian-sounding 
name, the purchasers naturally believed 
they were buying an imported perfume. 
Other products, foreign in origin, are 
used as substitutes for more expensive 
merchandise from other foreign coun- 
tries. Denmark, for instance, exports a 
“blue” cheese which approximates Roque- 
fort in appearance and flavor. One large 
New York firm was fined $1,500 tor 
pasting labels reading “Genuine Roque- 
fort Cheese” on containers of the Danish 
“blue” cheese. Another firm has been 


cited. 


‘Buenos Aires,’ 
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CLOSES THE SERIES ON “Business Minding 
Its Business.” Pertinent topics on the four phases 
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is comparatively fragile. Thousands of 
toyos have been sold as Panamas and the 
wearer probably never knew the differ 
ence—until it rained. The Federal 


Trade Commission has taken steps to 


$3 
; asm } (J } | } 
it certainly Goes afiect the sale ¢ tne 
, , P 
goods imitated Honest Dusiness 1s Oop 
> } | . 
posed to this trickery (Criminal pros 


cution is slow and costly and is generally 


1 


tostered by the importer or his agents 
: ; a a 
Frequently it does not reach the com 


' ' , 
panies Or nd lividuals who are directly rm 


sponsible for the fraud on the consu 


por ketbook. 


Import rs and other firms are naturally 
interested in limiting or abolishing thes 
misrepresentations because their own 
pronts are involved Drade organizations 
are endeavoring to stop the practice for 
the benefit of their members [hese are 
the selfish interests On the other hand 
there are privat organizations an 1 Go 
ernment agencies which ipproac th 
problem trom the public § Standpoint 

In the toretront of the itter \ 


ica are the Better Busit 


cities which classify and file al nforma 
tion regarding merchandis« rauds tl 
are brought to their attention and wh 
frequently issue bulletins to their met 
be rs._—sére garding the m long belor in 


Government action 1s possible 


Brothers in appearance are Japanese prevent this substitution in snter-State cities the Bureaus’ own shopping stafl 
“toyo” and Panama hats. Panamas, commerce, but the Commission is power- augmented by the shoppers employed by 
however, are handwoven in South Amer- _ less if the substitution is made /ntra-State. their de partment-store members, who, of 
ica from the moistened leaves of the This misuse of foreign merchandise course, are constantly checking the ad 
jipajapa plant and are fairly durable. cannot be laid at the door of the manu- _ vertisements of their competitors. When 
The toyo is machine-made of paper and _ facturer who exports it in good faith, but’ irregular merchandise is obtained or 

Does Swiss cheese mean Switzerland cheese? ... Or is cheese entitled to that name even if it comes froma VW nsin farm 
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where there is evidence of fraud or mis 


representation, the matter is discussed 
in private conference with the offending 
merchant and the Situation often rem 
edied without further difficulty. 


In determining whether or not the 


Z 
merchandise was fairly represented and 
sold, the Bureaus have devised a few sim 
ple tests, not of law, but of commercial 
justice. Perhaps they point the way to a 
better understanding of the basic problem 
and its ultimate solution. 

Three factors are generally considered 


What is 


What is the trade prac 


by the Better Business Bureau. 
the material? 
tice? What is public opinion? It would 
be ridiculous, of course, to interdict the 
name “Big Ben” simply because it was 
of English origin, or “Paris Garters” be 
cause of its French connotation. In the 


case of “Big Ben” clocks the question of 
materia! does not enter, as it would in 
spurious “English” woolens; the name 
does not offend the best trade practices, 
as “American Oriental” rugs does. 

Public opinion is not opposed to it as it 
is to “Rochester Clothes” which are not 
New 
“Grand Rapids Furniture” which is not 


made in Rochester, York, or 
produced in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
This despite the fact that the merchan- 
dise on sale may embody all the charac 
teristics of the best quality of goods origi- 
nating in those localities—though usually 
it does not. 

If moral suasion fails when the matter 


is discussed, and the case is sufficiently 
important, the Bureau frequently seeks 
Government assistance by forwarding its 
exhibits to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for action. 

Until there is a change in the Act 
which motivates the FTC, that body 
must confine its disciplinary actions to 
firms or individuals who are guilty of the 
fundamental law that “unfair competi- 
tion in commerce is unlawful.” That is 
the wording of the law today and it de- 
fines the limits of the Commission’s 
power, although the Commission has rec- 
ommended to Congress that the wording 
be changed to, “Unfair methods of com- 
petition in commerce and unfair or de- 
ceptive acts and practices in commerce 
are hereby declared unlawful.” 


As it is, the FTC is powerless to pro- 
tect the public interest, as such. In one 
famous case where it was unable to show 
“unfair competition,” the Supreme Court 
reversed the Commission’s ruling to 
“cease and desist,” although the practice 
complained against was inimical to pub- 
lic health. So the Commission has but 
one test, “Does it constitute unfair com- 
petition?” but this is usually broad 
enough to cover all the questions asked 
by the Better Business Bureaus. 

Other complaints come to the Com- 
mission from various sources, largely 
competitive, and accompanied with evi- 
dence to support the complaint. These 


Photos: Photographic Illustrations. 
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are first docketed and then assigned to a 
Commission attorney who investigates 
and interviews the individual or firm 
Confronted with 
the Commission’s evidence, the respond 
ent frequently consents to sign a stipula 
tion in which he agrees to stop the prac 
tice and if the case is a small one, this is 
accepted by the Commission. It is prob 
able that the majority of complaints arc 
dispatched in this manner without fur 
ther legal proceedings. 

If, on the other hand, the respondent 
believes he is justified in his business 
practices and refuses to sign a stipulation, 


complained against. 


the Commission holds a hearing at which 
he is permitted to produce evidence in his 
defense. If the Commission’s charges are 
sustained at the hearing, a “cease and de 
sist” order is issued in which the findings 
are outlined. Should the respondent ig 
nore or disobey this order, the Commis 
sion secures an order from a United 
States District Court and if this is dis 
obeyed, the respondent is held in con 
tempt. 

Proprietary rights to place names can 
be established and maintained under ex 
isting laws. All the names in this article 
have been the subject of Government ac 
tion, with the exception of “champagne” 
—and there is hope for that. It may be 
necessary for the exporters or importers 
of Cheddar cheese, Bermuda onions, Irish 
linens, and other place products to do 
something on their own account in order 
to receive full protection, but it ¢s pos 
sible. 

The California orange and lemon 
growers have made “Sunkist” a buy 
word for their product and the average 
American housewife looks with suspicion 
on “California” oranges and 
which do not carry this trademark 
Some of the Florida growers 
adopted “Sealdsweet” to designate their 
fruit, andthe independent marketers are 
finding it increasingly difficult to com 
pete with these substitutes for “place 
names.” This may be one solution. 

An aroused public—producer, pur 
veyor, and consumer—is, of course, the 
requisite element in handling all such 
problems. In this, self-interest will natu 
rally play an important part, but there is 
a rising tide of conscience in business 
Good ethics are being increasingly recog 
nized as good business. Probably it wil! 
be some time before public sentiment is 
formed and informed, but when it is 
those who make laws will take heed to 
weave the statute nets needed to catch 
the unscrupulous. 


lemons 


have 


Should onions not grown in Bermu- 
da be marketed as Bermuda onions? 
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Book News 


and Views 


By William 
Lyon Phelps 


Baw often asked what is the best 
one-volume history of America, England, 
and other countries. Here are three sep- 
arate volumes that should be in every 
library; for they can be used as refer- 
ence books, when one wants immediate 
and authoritative information on some 
particular period; and yet they are so well 
written that they are keenly interesting 
for steady reading. These three books are 
The Epic of America, by James Truslow 
Adams;* History of England, by George 
Macaulay Trevelyan; and A History of 
Europe, by Ferdinand Schevill, of the 
University of Chicago. Each of these 
three histories is in one volume; and well 
equipped with maps and index, so that a 
busy man can find what he wants in a 
minimum of time. 

I now recommend to my readers and 
to their wives and children an amazingly 
entertaining autobiography, called Show- 
man. It is written by the famous the- 
atrical manager and boxing promoter 
William A. Brady. This delightful gen- 
tleman illustrates a favorite doctrine of 
mine: that what keeps persons alive and 
well is not a well-balanced diet, or mod- 
eration in habits, or eight hours’ sleep, or 
attention to the temperature, or regular 
exercise, or fresh air, or abstention from 
alcohol and tobacco, or obedience to any 
of these tiresome routines. What keeps 
people “alive and kicking” is a@ terrific 
interest in life. It is better to be chron- 
ically overworked in work that one en- 
joys and understands, than it is to “avoid 
fatigue” or have one’s major occupation 
the care of one’s health. 

Now Mr. Brady has broken every rule 
prescribed for the average person. He has 
been exposed to all known germs and to 
many others as yet undiscovered; he has 
got some sleep when there was nothing 
else he could get; he has travelled in hor- 
rible places and in fearful weather; he has 
lived for months with heavy and back- 
breaking responsibilities; he has had, in 
the course of business, 30,000 crises; he 
has had to handle persons whose tem- 
perament compares unfavorably with that 
of hungry tigers; and, starting from 


_ *Readers will recall his Man Must Organize, 
in THe Rotarian last month. 
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Death intervened before Rudyard Kipling could finish Something of Myself, 


but it stands as a superlatively interesting story of this writers carec 


scratch, he has amassed a fortune and in 
June he will be 74 years old; and is even 
now, I am sure, ready and eager to 
fight his weight in wildcats. 

He was born in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, lives in New York City, and has 
had exciting adventures on every mile of 
land between these two interesting cities. 
He has spent his life taking chances, for 
there is no business so highly speculative 
as theatrical management; you stand to 
win a fortune or lose all your capital on 
every undertaking. But this indomitably 
energetic and cheerful man has managed 
not only theatrical productions, but also 
prize fighters, wrestlers, and tropical ani- 
mals. 

He has never been afraid of anybody or 
anything, has shouldered responsibilities 
as easily as a strong man swings an In- 
dian club, has enjoyed all his work with 
infinite gusto, and has turned every obsta 
cle into a springboard. 

He managed James J. Corbett, James 
J. Jeffries, and other heroes; and some of 
the most sidesplitting pages in this vastly 
diverting book are those describing his 
management of the “Terrible Turk,” 
who never took a bath until he was 
drowned. ‘It is superfluous to remind my 
readers that punching is not permitted 
in wrestling matches; so when one of the 
Turk’s opponents, enraged at his own 


, 


lack of success, “hauled off” and hit the 
Turk a terrific blow on the jaw, Mr. 
3rady said the Turk looked like a child 
who had just been told there was no 
Santa Claus. 

I think, too, that when you read of 
Mr. Brady’s own methods of persuasion, 
you will laugh as consumedly as I did. 
On one occasion, in conference, there 
seemed to be a difference of opinion; and 
when the man made a rush at Mr. Brady, 
the latter happened to remember the 
French pastime called savate; so he gave 
his disputant an accurate kick in the 
solar plexus. I will not attempt to de 
scribe what happened, except to say, in 
the language of Bret Harte, that “the 
subsequent proceedings interested him 
no more.” 

Mr. Brady 1S, respectively, the husband 
and father of two of the most famous 
American actresses—the incomparable 
Grace George, and the clever Alice Brady 
Don’t miss Showman. 

The character sketch of Corbett is 
worth the purchase price. I never saw 
a prize fight, but I saw Corbett give a 


1 
‘ 


public exhibition a few days after he 
defeated Sullivan; and the impossible 
happened. Some years later, my wife and 
I were dining in the Hotel Grunewald, 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Corbett entered 


the room, and I exclaimed, “That’s Jim 
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Corbett!” and the waiter, misunderstand- 
ing, brought him at once to our table. 
[ explained and said how much I had 
enjoyed his exhibition years before. We 
then shook hands, and, instead of lead- 
ing with my left, we separated amicably. 

It is impossible to defend or to explain 
one’s excitement over a prize fight; it de- 
pends on whether one does or does not 
have what is called sporting blood. I 
have often told this story, but I will tell 
it again, as a revelation of human na- 
ture. My father was an orthodox Baptist 
minister. He was a good man, and is 
now with God. On the day after Corbett 
defeated Sullivan, I was reading the pa 
per aloud to him; and as he had never 
in his life mentioned boxing, and as I 
supposed he neither knew nor cared 
about it, when I reached that particular 
news I merely read aloud the headline 
“Corbett Defeats Sullivan,’ and was 
about to proceed to something more in- 
tellectual, when to my amazement Father 
leaned forward and said earnestly, “Read 
it by rounds!” 

* * * 

Speaking of athletics, many of my 
readers may wish to have an authorita- 
tive and entertaining account of the 
Olympic Games from their origin in the 
dim past to and including 1936. The 
man in America who is most qualified to 
write such a history, by his scholarship, 
intelligence, wit, and love of athletics, is 
John Kieran, the accomplished sports edi- 
tor of the New York Times. Well, he 
has done it—-and his book is called The 
Story of the Olympic Games, 776 B. C. to 
A. D. 1936. It is copiously illustrated. 

7 * * 

A quite different autobiography, and 
yet one in some respects similar to Show 
man, is the short biographical account 
of his own life written by the late Rud 
vard Kipling. It is called Something of 
Myself, and that precisely describes its 
contents. It is incomplete and fragmen 
tary. Death interrupted its composition 
| have, however, had my lifelong curi 
osity about this man’s early years partly 
layed; because he does tell us here about 
his childhood and boyhood, His eaii.cst 
recollections of Bombay, India, where h« 
was born, are of bright colors and loud 
sinells. As a child he was taken to Eng 
land, and there suffered as Dickens su! 
tered at the hands of adults. He was 
left in the care of a cruel woman; and 
she had a son just big enough to torture 
young Rudyard. Thus for years his lite 
was a hell. The most poignant moment 
in the whole book is his gesture when his 
mother finally arrived trom India. 

Kipling went back to India at 17 and 


here 1s where his life resembles that of 


Mr. Brady; he worked in a newspaper 
office ten hours a day as a minimum, and 
often 15, with the thermometer well over 
100 and the clinical thermometer 104. 
People died like flies all around him; 
but he was too interested, too absorbed 
in his work, to find time to die. In addi- 
tion to this amazing amount of daily 
work on the paper, before he was 21, 
Kipling had written immortal verse and 
prose. Whatever humiliation he suffered 
in later years because he could not equal 
the works of his youth, should have been 
offset by the fact that he, unlike most men 
of genius, lived to see his own books 
become classics, an imperishable part of 
English literature. I was asked by the 
publishers some years ago to select the 
best 15 of his prose tales; and I found 
that 14 were published in the last century. 

Kipling hated the United States and 
the American people. I say this because I 
do not want any of my readers, when 
they come to that passage in his book 
where he compares Canada and the U. S. 
A., to stop reading Kipling. I am sure 
that we should no more be angry at his 
remarks than should the Canadians be 
taken in by his flattery. Let us remember 
that Kipling wrote Mandalay, Danny 
Deever, The Man Who Would Be King, 
Kim, and thank heaven for his genius. 

* * * 

I suppose some of my readers are col- 
lectors of rare books, first editions, and 
beautiful bindings. It is a fine thing to 
do, the chief objection being its expense. 
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Woodcut by Jocelyn Saunders 


Nesting Swallows 
| look and see the swallows building 
Under the warm, protective eave, 
I see their soft, cream-colored breasts, 
Their little forked, fish like tails 
Flattened against the intervening pane. 


I would not strike the least of them, 
Ring-throated, 

Seraph-winged, 

Inveterate, chatterers! 


1 would not tear a straw from them, 

So dearly do I love their chattering, 

Their busyness, 

So deeply do I reverence what they're about. 
—Evetyn Harpy. 
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Well, whether one is or is not a collector. 
let me recommend a new book by one o} 
the foremost collectors in the world, the 
American Doctor A. S. W. Rosenbach 
His work is called A Book Hunter’; 
Holiday, and is filled with exciting adven 
tures. And not only are they exciting 
because of his discovery and capture o| 
some of the rarest volumes and manu 
scripts in the world, but also because o} 
the revelations of human nature they dis 
play. Dr. Rosenbach’s chapter on Love 
Letters is as exciting as only love stories 
can be. In a certain sense, love letters 
should never appear in print; for things 
that appear in print should be written for 
publication. I remember reading a lite: 
ary critic years ago, who said he thought 
Keats’ love letters were not sensible; now 
what ought we to think of a love letter 
that was sensible? What would a girl 
think who received a sensible love letter? 
“Yours of the 13th inst. received and con 
tents noted. I will take this up with our 
Mr. Brown, who will contact the person 
you have in mind.” An earnest lover 
might just as well write an offer of mar 
riage to his beloved, and place at the top 
of it “Dictated but not read.” 

The novelist Bulwer-Lytton was a man 
of the world, dignified, reserved, and 
sophisticated. Alas, his love letters were 
read out in court and they went like this: 
“You dearest darlingest sweetest little 
puppydog. Here are nine million kisses 
to be distributed as follows. four million 
for your left eye, two million for your 
right ear,” etc. You say that is sickening 
nonsense and slush? I say it is absolutely 
normal. Only it ought not to be pub 
lished. 

* * * 

Did you like The Prisoner of Zenda? 
So did I. And the man today who writes 
novels most nearly resembling that in 
fantastic excitement is Dornford Yates, 
and his latest book is called She Painted 
Her Face. You will enjoy it; and if you 
don’t, you ought to see a physician. 

The new Dictionary of American Eng 
lish, prepared by Sir William Craigie, of 
England, and Professor James H. Hul 
bert, of the University of Chicago, ot 
which the first part (from A-Baggage) 
has appeared, is a scholarly work of the 
highest value. In my next article I shall 
recommend some books on good usage, 


on correctness of speech, etc. 
* * * 


Books mentioned, their publishers and prices 

The Epic of America. James Truslow Adams 
Little, Brown. $2.50—History of England. G. M 
Trevelyan. Longmans, Green. $3.75—A History 
of Europe. F. Schevill. Harcourt Brace. $3.75 
Showman. W. A. Brady. Dutton. $2.50—Some 
thing of Myself. Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday 
Doran. $2.50—A Book Hunter's Holiday. A. 5S 
W. Rosenbach. Houghton Mifflin. 
Painted Her Face. Dornford Yates. A Dictionary 
of American English. Craigie, ed. University of 
Chicago Press. $75—The Story of the Olympic 
Games. John Kieran. Stokes. $3.50. 
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As the Wheel Turns 


Notes about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary inigrest. 


HIRTY-TWO? Is there a Rotarian whose 
birthday is the same as Rotary’s—February 23, 
1905? THe MAN WITH THE ScRATCHPAD would 
like to know, and for two reasons: (1) some- 
one has asked him the same question; (2) he 
likes nothing better than a dish of odd Rotary 
facts generously sauced with startling Rotary 
statustics, 

* * * 

Shippers’ Head. Upon Atmon E. Rorn, 
President of Rotary International in 1930-31, has 
descended the task of maintaining friendly re- 
lations between employers and employees on the 
San Francisco, Calif., waterfront. This assign- 
ment came to him recently when he accepted 
the appointment as president of the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Owners’ Association and of the Water- 
front Employers’ Association. To accept this ex- 
ecutive responsibility, RorartaN Ror resigned 
his position as controller of Leland Stanford 
University which he has held since 1919. He is 
a vice president of the California State Chamber 
of Commerce and is a member of the Rotary 
Club of Palo Alto. 

~ * * 

Derby. 
others is Joe CHANDLER Harris, Jr., Governor 
of Rotary’s District 69 (Georgia), that he has 
promised a gift to each child born to a Rotarian 
in his District during his administration. He 
has been obliged to send about 25 such presents 
already. Rotarians in the District have infor- 
mally made a Stork Derby of the affair and may 
award a suitable trophy to the ranking Club. 

. £4 


So greatly in favor of babies for 


Bureau. To give “the foreign element” of 
the community a special protection and service, 
the Sheriff's department of the County of Los 
Angeles, Calif., has organized a Foreign Rela- 
tions Bureau, thought to be the first of its kind 
in the United States, and a service which many 
Rotary Clubs in the neighborhood have com- 
mended. Its services are many. It is a contact 
for any foreigner who has business to conduct 
with any department of the Sheriff's office. It 
gives interpretation service. It works with 
Chambers of Commerce. It acts as a protec- 
tive bureau for those who, because of language 
handicaps, are easy prey for fraudulent mer- 
chandisers. It breaks down the prejudice against 
foreigners. 
* * 

Map. To make Rotary’s extent on this inter- 
esting old oblate spheroid more graphic, the 
International Service Committee of the Rotary 
Club of Pawtucket, R. I., has begun a stamp 
map of the Rotary world. Each mail brings 
helpful response from overseas countries. For 
instance, MARJORIE JAMISON, daughter of Os- 
WALD Jamison, of the Rotary Club of Dublin, 








Ireland, answered, “As I am interested in the 
collection of stamps, my father has handed me 
your letter. I am sending you some of our 
present issues and hope that your map will be 
as great a success as I feel sure it must be.” 
Similar assistance has come from princes and 
soldiers and businessmen all over the world 


While Cart V. 


who started the map, does not claim it an origi 


PoHLson, Committee member 


nal idea, he does insist that the map “makes 
a working object lesson for the better inter 
pretation of world acquaintance and unde 
standing.” 

* * . 

Caribbean Report. In the opening session 
of the First Rotary Regional Conterence of the 
Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, held in 
Havana, Cuba, March 27-31, Cuba’s President, 
SENoR LarEDO Bru, offered PresipeENT Witt R 
MANIER, JR., the Cross of the Order of Carlos 
Manuel de Cespedes—the highest Cuban decora 
tion—as a recognition of the valuable service 
Rotary is rendering to humanity. The decora 
tion was conferred upon Rotary’s President on 
the last day of the Conter- 
ence, at the Presidential 
Palace. Presiding officer ot 
the Conference was Ho 
RACIO NAVARETTE, Gover 
nor of District 25 (Cuba) 

* * «* 

Perfection. That ecstas\ 
that is the portion of him 
alone who bowls 300, the 
perfect game—RorariANn 
Cart A. Keim, of Erie, 
Pa., tasted a bit of it the Carl A. Keim 
other night. Rolling with 
the team of the Erie Rotary Club, he ‘“‘tound the 
groove” so easily that he was able to post 12 
successive strikes—i. e., he scattered all ten of 
the pins 12 times in 12 rolls. Try it some time! 

* * * 

Courage. You'd need fortitude to suggest 

that the Clermont wasn't the first successful 


steamboat but here are two Rotarians who have 


that. Wiri1am H. Ricuarpson, of Jersey City 
N. J., and Lr. Cor. Seymour Buttock, Goi 
ernor of District 20. The JoAn Fitch was it 
say they. They've done much research on the 
subject and have corresponded far and widel 
with historians on it. From Henprik WILLEM 
Van Loon, famous author and historian, Ro 
tarian Richardson has lately received substant 
ating evidence. 
. * * 

Flood. Of the bales of photographs of th 
recent flood in the Ohio and Mississippi rives 
valleys in the United States few were more 
widely reproduced than the one at the top ot 
this page. Clinging to the telephone pole 1: 
RoTARIAN Pauw H. Scumiprt, of Evansville, Ind 
head of Evansville’s Red Cross. The photo wa 
snapped by a newsphotographer who happened 
to be on the spot when Rotarian ScHMIDT’s 


rowboat capsized. 


From Concord’s old North Bridge and 
meetinghouse came the wood for this 
gavel and block which the Concord 
Rotary Club gave its Massachusetts 
neighbor, the Lexington Rotary Club 














Flood victim, Rotarian He Se nid 


Fair Warning. Th 
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Honors. Rorarian Dr. JoHN Jerer Hur 
f Jackson, Tenn has been elected | 1 
the Southern Baptist Education Associati 
RoTARIAN Ray B. CRALLE was named first 
of Tampa, Fla., for 1936. Rotarian Dr. Hey 
WARD J]. BLACKMON was elected King Gasparilla 
for 1937, Tampa's highest social honor, in Tam 


pa’s Gasparilla Carnival. Miss ELeanor McKay 
laughter of RoTaRIAN CuHarces A. McKay 
hosen queen of the same féte. RoTARiANn | 


D. LamBricut won the contest for the be Ti 
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torial of 1936 held by Florida Dailies. RoTartan 
Davip E. SmiLey received first honorable men- 
tion for the second best editorial. 

Rorarian W. G. Brorein is president of the 


Florida Fair Association. 
. * * 
Redistricting. As the result of the general 


redistricting program in the United States, Can- 
ada, Newfoundland, and Bermuda, which was 
this year undertaken by the Board of Directors 
and which Presipent Witt R. MANIer, JR., pro- 
mulgated in a letter to the Clubs, many new 
Districts in the United States and Canada be- 
came effective March 15. There are now (ex- 
clusive of the Districts of Rotary International: 
Association for Great Britain and Ireland) 110 
Districts in Rotary. A brief description of them 
appears below. 

While the new Districts have come into ef- 
fect to their District 
Governors Nominee for next year, the operation 


permit the selection of 
of the new Districts is suspended until July 1, 
according to President Manier. Meanwhile, the 
present District Governors will continue to ad- 
minister the Clubs as formerly grouped in the 
District 
Districts will be held 
Districts had not 


old Districts. Conferences of the old 


as scheduled just as if 


the new come into effect. 


Initial numeral is District number: 


1 —ALASKA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, ORE 
GON, WASHINGTON, and Northern 
IDAHO (76 Clubs) 

2a—Northwestern CALIFORNIA and HAWAII 
(32 Clubs) 

2b—Northeastern CALIFORNIA and NEVADA 
(excepting Clark County) (35 Clubs) 

2c—Central CALIFORNIA (33 Clubs) 

2d os Angeles County (portion) and Inyo 
County of CALIFORNIA, and Clark County 
of NEVADA (38 Clubs) 

2e— Southern CALIFORNIA (36 Clubs) 

3 MEXICO (42 Clubs) 

4 ALBERTA, SASKATCHEWAN, MANI- 
TOBA, and Western ONTARIO (30 Clubs) 

5 UTAH, and Central and Southern IDAHO 
(26 Clubs) 

6 MONTANA (20 Clubs) 

7 WYOMING, COLORADO, and certain 
counties of NEW MEXICO and NEBRAS 
KA (45 Clubs) 

8a—-Portion of Eastern KANSAS (14 Clubs) 

&8b—Central and Western, KANSAS and OKLA- 
HOMA Panhandle (45 Clubs) 

9 MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA, and 
Douglas County of WISCONSIN (41 Clubs) 

10 Northern WISCONSIN, and MICHIGAN 
(Upper Peninsula) (41 Clubs) 

11 Central and Eastern TOWA (65 Clubs) 

l2a-——Western OKLAHOMA (44 Clubs) 

12b—Portion of Central OKLAHOMA (12 Clubs) 

13 Southern WISCONSIN (35 Clubs) 

l4a—Eastern MIS 
SOURI (26 
Clubs) 

l4b—Norch Central 
MISSOURI (16 
Clubs) 


15 —Portions of KANSAS. OKLAHOMA, MIS- 
SOURI, and ARKANSAS (58 Clubs) 

16 Northern MISSISSIPPI, and Shelby County 
of TENNESSEE (40 Clubs) 
17a--LOUISIANA and Southwestern MISSIS- 

SIPPI (37 Clubs) 
17b—Southern MISSISSIPPI and Southeastern 
LOUISIANA (36 Clubs) 
18a—Western KENTUCKY (30 Clubs) 
18b—Eastern KENTUCKY (30 Clubs) 
192—SOUTH DAKOTA and Western 
(25 Clubs) 
19b»>—NEBRASKA (42 Clubs) 
20 —INDIANA (62 Clubs) 


IOWA 


2la—Northwestern OHIO (36 Clubs) 
21b—-Northeastern OHIO (43 Clubs) 

22 —Southern OHIO (41 Clubs) 
23n—Northeastern MICHIGAN, and that portion 


of ONTARIO bordering on Lake Huron (30 
Clubs) 

23s—Southern MICHIGAN and extreme South- 
western ONTARIO (37 Clubs) 

4—WEST VIRGINIA (excepting 
Eastern counties) (38 Clubs) 

25 —CUBA (36 Clubs) 

26 ALABAMA (32 Clubs) 

27 —Central ONTARIO and 
NEW YORK (49 Clubs) 

28a—-Southeastern ONTARIO and Western NEW 
YORK (39 Clubs) 

28b—Eastern ONTARIO, Western QUEBEC, 
and Central and Northern NEW YORK (37 


extreme 


dS 


extreme Western 


Clubs) 

29 —Eastern and Southern NEW YORK (62 
Clubs) 

30 —CONNECTICUT and Western MASSA- 


CHUSETTS (48 Clubs) 








European tobacco buyers, guests of 
the Springfield, Tenn., Rotary Club. 


Andresen, Norway; 
{; A. Girard, France; Turnley Rudolph, 
resident of the Springfield Club; A. L. 
Petri, Italy; Gustava Rasch, Jr., Germany. 


(Left to right) P. K. 


31 —Central and Eastern MASSACHUSETTS, 

and RHODE ISLAND (72 Clubs) 

NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, 

NEWFOUNDLAND, PRINCE EDWARD 

ISLAND, extreme Eastern QUEBEC, and 

Northern MAINE (29 Clubs) 

33a—-Southwestern PENNSYLVANIA (41 Clubs) 

33b—Northwestern PENNSYLVANIA (29 Clubs) 

34 —Central PENNSYLVANIA, MARYLAND, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, and extreme 
Eastern WEST VIRGINIA (67 Clubs) 

35 Western MICHIGAN and portion of the 
Algoma Counties of ONTARIO (37 Clubs) 

36a—Northern NEW JERSEY (52 Clubs) 

36b— DELAWARE and Southern NEW JERSEY 


(45 Clubs) 
37 —VERMONT, NEW HAMPSHIRE, and 
NEW 


Southeastern QUEBEC (53 Clubs) 

38 —MAINE, extreme Southeastern 
HAMPSHIRE and extreme Northeastern 

MASSACHUSETTS (24 Clubs) 


32 — 


Lemon, almond, and olive trees now grow on 10,000 acres 
which but ten years ago were desert in Tripolitania, an 
achievement of the ingenuity and wealth of Giuseppe De 
Micheli, President of the Rotary Club of Florence, Italy. 
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They seem to like the Bowlbys in 
the Rotary Club of Shawnee, Okla. 
Charles Bowlby, Sr., is President; 
his son, Charles, Jr., is Secretary. 


39 —FLORIDA (61 Clubs) 

40 —Northern ILLINOIS (36 Clubs) 

41 —Northwestern TEXAS (43 Clubs) 

42 —NEW MEXICO (excepting extreme North- 
eastern portion), and extreme Western 
TEXAS (19 Clubs) 

43 —ARIZONA and Southeastern San Bernardino 
County of CALIFORNIA (24 Clubs) 

44 —West Central ILLINOIS (34 Clubs) 

45a—Southern ILLINOIS (37 Clubs) 

45b—East Central ILLINOIS (36 Clubs) 

46 —ITALY (31 Clubs) 

47a—Southwestern TEXAS (45 Clubs) 

47b—Southeastern TEXAS (31 Clubs) 

48 —Northeastern TEXAS, Miller County of AR 
KANSAS (45 Clubs) 

49 —Northern FRANCE (23 Clubs) 

50 —Southeastern PENNSYLVANIA (42 Clubs) 

51 —Northeastern PENNSYLVANIA (45 Clubs) 

52 1? a aaa (excepting 9 counties) (34 
Clwhs) 

53 —NEW ZEALAND and the FIJI ISLANDS 
(23 Clubs) 

54 —SWITZERLAND and LIECHTENSTEIN 
(23 Clubs) 

55 —AFRICA South of the Equator (14 Clubs) 
56a—Eastern VIRGINIA and extreme Northeast- 
ern NORTH CAROLINA (30 Clubs) 
56b—Western VIRGINIA and extreme Eastern 

TENNESSEE (32 Clubs) 
57a—Northeastern NORTH CAROLINA (35 
Clubs) 

b—Central and Southeastern NORTH CARO- 
LINA and Northeastern SOUTH CARO 
LINA (39 Clubs) 

58 —SOUTH CAROLINA (excepting Northeast 
ern portion), and Western NORTH CARO 
LINA (36 Clubs) 

59 —HOLLAND (27 Clubs) 

60 —SPAIN, MOROCCO, and TANGIER (29 
Clubs) 

61 —BELGIUM and LUXEMBOURG (17 
Clubs) 

62 —ARKANSAS (excepting Northwestern por- 
tion and Miller Countv) (44 Clubs) 

63 —ARGENTINA, PARAGUAY, and URU- 
GUAY (41 Clubs) 

64 Northern CHILE (18 Clubs) 
65 —The Southern and Western 
AUSTRALIA (24 Clubs) 

66 —CZECHOSLOVAKIA (43 Clubs) 

67 —NORWAY (18 Clubs) 

68 —-PANAMA, Northern COLOMBIA, VENE- 
ZUELA, and CURACAO (12 Clubs) 

69 —GEORGIA (30 Clubs) 

70 —JAPAN and DAIREN, MUKDEN, HAR 
BIN, and HSINKING (34 Clubs) 

71 PERU (@3 Clubs) 

72 —BRAZIL (47 Clubs) 

73 - a oe Yamal AUSTRIA, and DANZIG (52 
Clubs) 

74 —BRITISH HONDURAS. COSTA RICA, 
GUATEMALA, HONDURAS, NICARA 
GUA, and SALVADOR (9 Clubs) 

75 —DENMARK and ICELAND (31 Clubs) 

76 — peers and Southeastern AUSTRALIA (29 
Clubs 

77 —YUGOSLAVIA (27 Clubs) 

78 —SWEDEN (31 Clubs) 

79 —THE NETHERLANDS INDIES (17 Clubs) 

80 —MALAY PENINSULA, SIAM, FRENCH 
INDO-CHINA, SARAWAK, BRUNEI, 
and BRITISH NORTHERN BORNEO 
(10 Clubs) 

81 —CHINA, HONG KONG, MACAO, and the 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS (22 Clubs) 

82 —HUNGARY (12 Clubs) 

83 —CYPRUS, EGYPT, PALESTINE, AF- 
GHANISTAN, SYRIA, and TURKEY (7 
Clubs) 

84 —RIU MANIA (9 Clubs) 

85 —POLAND (8 Clubs) 

86 —Central CHILE (18 Clubs) 

87 —Southern CHILE (21 Clubs) 

88 — COLOMBIA and ECUADOR (16 

ubs 

89 —INDIA, BURMA, THE SUDAN, and CEY- 
LON (15 Clubs) 

90 —Southwestern FRANCE (26 Clubs) 

91 —Southeastern FRANCE, ALGERIA, COR- 
SICA, MONACO, MOROCCO, and TU- 
NISIA (24 Clubs) 

—Tue MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD. 
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The streets, Waarde Lezers!, must be strictly spotless for the annual Tulip Festival at Holland, Mich., so the Rotary Club 








e 
4 
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scrubbing gang mans the brooms. Over 4 million tulips will bloom at the picturesque celebration this year, May 15-23 


Rotary International Around the World 


Fiji Islands 


Service As Seen in Suva 

Suva—vhough young, the Rotary Club of 
Suva has caught the cOmmunity-service spirit. 
It has installed a radio set in the local hospital 
and is now making plans to install a talking-pic- 
ture machine at the leper island colony near-by. 


England 

Octogenarian ‘Young ‘Uns’ Féted 
THiInskK—The best ‘do’ I’ve ever had in my 

life’ was the description one old lady of Thirsk 

offered of the party the Rotary Club of Thirsk 

gave the old folks. After tea, tobacco, and hand 

kerchiefs, fruit, sweets, etc., were distributed, a 


many of the members were pure and obvious 
fabrications. Normally, they just didn’t have any. 


Australia 


Efficiency in Charity 

AbDELAIDE—Ef ficiency, believes the Rotary Club 
of Adelaide, is a good thing even in charity. To 
help crippled children find employment, it de 
scribes their conditions and abilities in a detailed 
chart which it distributes with its Club bulletin 
at intervals. The information, presented for the 
benefit of prospective employers among.the Club 
members, includes such facts as disabilities, de- 
gree of mobility of limbs, training, nature of 
employment sought. 


magician worked his tricks, and local artists " : 

performed. Even a “young ‘un’ aged 80 per- Switzerland 

f od. 4 , . 

eT The ‘Welcome’ Mat Is Out 

Straits Settlements MontTrREUXx-VEveEY—The emphasis will be on 


Rural Health . . . Homeless Boys 


SincaporE—The Rotary Club of Singapore 
contributes regularly for the relief of poor peo- 
ple who attend the rural health centers in the 
island. The chief health officer, who allocates 
the funds, recently told the Club of the good 
the money does. The Club is also generous 
in support of a Salvation Army home for boys. 


Alaska 


How to Puncture a Peeve 
KeTCHIKAN—The quickest way to puncture a 
peeve, believes the Rotary Club of Ketchikan, 
is to let him who contains it talk about it. 
In a recent meeting each member was dealt 
one minute in which to rise and declare his 
grouse. One professed a great distaste for the 
ice in ice water, Another urged that “the city 
should appoint a ‘spike-nailer-down’ so that the 
householder shovelling his sidewalk can keep 
up an uninterrupted rhythm.” The peeves of 


Switzerland’s picturesque history and natural 
loveliness when the Rotary Club of Montreux- 
Vevey entertains delegates and their families at 
Rotary’s International Assembly and_ Interna- 
tional Institute at Montreux in June. Advance 
notices of the program which the Club is ar 
ranging promise an evening ot folk songs and 
Visible in the Rotary field: (from 
the top down) Founder Paul P. Har- 
ris visits Clearwater, Fla., Rota- 
rians. . . . At an intercity meeting, 
Virgima Rotarians Robert K. 
Whaley, President of the Kilmar- 
nock-Irvington-White Stone Club, 
Carson Phillips, President of the 
Tappahannock-Warsaw Club, and 
Governor William A. Luke, of Dis- 
trict 56. . . . Rotarians at Dormont, 
Pa., having fingerprints recorded. 
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dances... . / A performance in the Hall of 
Knights of the Castle of Chillon, where Charles 
III kept Bonivard prisoner for several years— 
the tale immortalized by Byron. . . . Excursions 


to many spots of extreme beauty in the region. 


. . . A steamer trip on Lake Geneva. At Inter- 
laken, in the Bernese Oberland, open-air per- 
formances of Schiller’s William Tell will be of- 


fered from July 11 until September 12. About 
350 amateur actors will participate. Einsiedeln, 
the historic Swiss pilgrim resort, will offer a re 
ligious production on a grand scale from July 17 


until September 11. 


China 


Cosmopolitan Shanghai 


Suancuai—People call Shanghai an interna- 
million persons of scores 


Even the 


tional city, and its 3% 
of nationalities make it that, indeed. 




















Rotary Club of Shanghai follows the interna- 
tional pattern. Its roster includes representatives 
of 18 different nations. And the Club's appetite 
for meetings of an international flavor is not 
surfeited. Not long ago it entertained 20 officers 
from vessels of six of the world’s principal na- 
vies and, with them, members of consulates and 
embassies in Shanghai and a number of people 
from far-inland China. 


Canada 


A Vacation Requisite 


Toronto, Ont.—Ten members of the Rotary 
Club of Toronto, vacationing in the United 
States’ South, have kept their membership rec- 
ords up by attending the Rotary Club of Sanford, 
N.C. Ina recent meeting, the host Club turned 
the program over to the Canadian visitors, who 
guided it all the way from invocation to the end 
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Dost thou love life? 


Then do not squander 
time, for that is the stuff life is made of. 
—Benjamin Franklin 


MAY 


—the fifth month, has 
31 days, and is usually 
held to be merry. 








May, whose name 
descends from 
Maia, mother of 
the Roman god 
Mercury, “stands 
confest the sweet- 
est” month. It 
has, perhaps, elic- 
ited more delicate 
rho nage | from 
poets and musi- 
cians than any 
other month. But 
even the less ar- 
ticulate sense its 
gay, youthful na- 
ture and love it. 
Moreover, it 
brings Summer 


25— 


one step nearer. 


—Ye Man with 
Ye Scratcupap 


land, 












5—1924, Switzerland's first Rotary Club is organized at Zurich, 
where is now located the Continental European Office of 
Rotary’s Secretariat. 

19—1937, The first of the 12 official 
ships bearing delegates to Rotary’s 
Convention at Nice, France, sails 
from New York City. Others leave 
daily until May 29. 

22—1919, Rotary’s list of Clubs totals 

500 with the organization of the 

Rotary Club of Fremont, Nebr. 

1926, The first Pacific Conference 

of Rotary Clubs bordering on the 

Pacific Ocean opens at Honolulu. 

27—1929, The Dallas, Tex., Convention, Rotary’s 20th, opens 
with 9,562 delegates. 

28—1937, A three-day meeting of the European Advisory Com- 
mittee of Rotary International opens at Montreux, Switzer- 





31—1937, The 1937 International Assembly convenes for its 
annual five-day meeting at Montreux, Switzerland. 
currently in the same city meets the International Institute. 

—1910, Paul P. Harris and Chesley R. Perry, as officers of 
a national board of commissioners for the purpose, issue. a 
call to the Rotary Clubs of the United States for a charter 
Convention to be held in August in Chicago. 


Con- 


Total Rotary Clubs in the world (March 25, 1937) 4,187; 
and the total number of Rotarians (estimated) 178,500. 
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of the address, and the Sanford Rotarians claj 
to have learned much about Canada. 


Codperation . . . Crippled Children 
SasKaToon, Sask.—“A_ practical demonstr. 
tion of codperation” was the joint meeting which) 
five service clubs of Saskatoon held recent! 
The presidents of the groups acted as chairnx 
and the speaker, whose subject was citizenshi| 
belonged to none of the clubs. . . . The con 
munity service on which the Rotary Club 0} 
Saskatoon concentrates is crippled children wor} 
Annually it holds a carnival to raise funds. |: 
most recent one netted $2,200. Once a yeu 
with the Rotary Club of Kitchener-Waterloo ti 
Saskatoon Club holds a clinic at the Kitchen 


General Hospital. In 1936, 32 children at 
tended that clinic and 13. other = childr 
were sent to other clinics. The Club al 


cared for four or five tonsil cases and met d 
mands for shoes and braces. In all, the Club 
total expenditure for 1936 for crippled chi 
dren was $1,536. 


Mexico 
Goodwill Ignores a Border 


When the Governors of two States in Mexi 
recently visited regions immediately north of th 
Rio Grande, the people there did not let th 
chance to make their acquaintance slip past 
Governor Talamantes, of Chihuahua, was th 
guest at a joint meeting of the Rotary and 20-3 
Clubs of El Paso, Tex. Governor Yocupicio, 0! 
Sonora, was honored in and addressed a banquct 
sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce 
Tucson, Ariz. Rotarians were present in great 
numbers and took part in the program. 


United States 
Little Toy Bank Carries On 


Omana, Nesr.—Most men have kind feeling 
for the little old toy bank. The Omaha Rotar: 
Club has bent that feeling to a good end. Up 
and down the luncheon tables are placed toy 
banks and in them members drop loose chang¢ 
The total goes for the Club’s crippled children 
work, and between $500 and $600 are collected 
each year in this way. 


Prophets with Honor 


Yonkers, N. Y.—Nothing suits the Rotary 
Club of Yonkers better, in the way of a pro- 
gram, than the prepared open forum. The sub 
ject for a forthcoming program—and it is always 
a timely, irmtense subject—is announced ear! 
enough to give members time to prepare short 
talks and intelligent questions. Discussing such 
local problems as parking and transportation has 
led to practical steps which have benefited the 
whole city. Recently members gave their opin 
ions on trends in education, banking, construc 
tion, and city planning for 1937. The Club 
spent only $15 for outside speakers during th 
last year. 


241 Crippled . . . 120 + Cured 

Huco, Oxia—In eight years the Rotary Club 
of Hugo has taken 241 children to the Crippled 
Children’s Hospital of the University of Okla- 
homa—and that, the Club declares, is due chiefly 
to the good work of J. W. Moore, Chairman 
of the Club’s Crippled Children Committee in 
that period. In nearly all those cases Rotarian 
Moore first had to persuade the parents to the 
idea of treatment, then had to find transporta 
tion. In more than half of the cases complete 
cures were effected by the orthopedic surgeons, 
though some of the smaller patients had to 
make as many as five trips to the hospital. 
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ive children are enjoying the privileges of the 
State school for the deaf and mute, and two 

helpfulness of the school for the blind be 
use of Rotarian Moore's interest. Though the 
voblem was at first chiefly one of convincing 
the parents of the Club’s goodwill and of the 
necessity of the treatment, many parents now 
eek help voluntarily. Physicians of Choctaw 
County deserve much credit in the humanitarian 
vork, the Club declares. 


Ex’ Has His Day 

3,AKELY, Ga.—The “ex” is not forgotten in 
the Rotary Club of Blakely. When the Club 
celebrated Rotary’s 32nd anniversary not long 
ivo, it imvited all ex-members in the city to 
itend its luncheon. Seated according to the 
ear in which they joined—the class-reunion 
idea—the “exes” made brief talks. 


Handle-Bar Mustache Comes Back 


Entp, Oxia.—The merriest party in the Club's 
history was that of a Gay "90 theme which the 
Enid Rotary Club held not long ago. More than 
50 Rotarians, ladies, and other guests were 
present. Ostrich plumes, handle-bar mustaches, 
the Floradora Girls, and all the other marks of 


the era were visible. 


Club Girdles Globe—in Fancy 


BRANFORD, Conn.—The Rotary Club of Bran 
ford took a round-the-world cruise in fancy not 
long ago that was almost as good as the real 
article. A Rotary cruise, the members wired 
back their impressions of the many Rotary Clubs 
visited and told of the customs of the people 
encountered, all in fancy. Messenger boys 
brought in the messages. Members agreed that 
the results of the meeting—one of the best the 
Club has ever had on international service—were 


not \maginary. 


For a Brighter View 

Watters, Oxta.—When the Lions Club of 
Walters found its campaign to fit all the needy 
children of the city who needed glasses too great 
to carry alone, the Rotary Club joined in with 
support and, together with other citizens, helped 
the county and State distribute funds ailotted 
for the spectacles and subscribed funds itself. 


It All Began 16 Years Ago— 

Roswe_t, N. Mex.—Back in 1921, when the 
Rotary Club of Roswell was but two years old, 
it took stock of the fact that Boy Scout activi 
ties in the city were at low ebb. The Scouts 
needed a council. In a public meeting such a 
council was formed and every member of it was 
i Rotarian. The Club itself became the sponsor 


A Rotary panorama: (From the top 
down) Rotarians of Guadalajara, 
Mexico, give toys to 1,000 poo: 
children on the Day of the Wisemen. 
. . . Submarine seamen of the Royal 
Netherlands Navy are guests of 
Rockville, Md., Rotarians. . . . On 
the Rotary wheel a bulb for each 
of the 100 members of the Geneva, 
N. Y., Rotary Club, at the celebra 
tion of Rotary’s 32nd birthday... . 
Chicago Rotarians commemorate the 
city’s charter centennial in a one- 
act play. (Left to right) W. F. 
Traub, Claud S. Gordon, Ralph 


L. Goodman, and Frank Bennett. 
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Photos: (3) Cooke 








(7) MeCann: (10) Shetledy: (16) Maly's: (17. 18. 19. & 20) Young & Carl; (21) Harris & Ewing: (23) Bil! 


One Hundred Percenters 


Mf one MEN who have maintained perfect Rotary attendance records for 


the number of years indicated after 


(1) Dr. Edwin R. Larter, osteopathic physician, 


20 yrs., (2) George E. Reeves, wholesale confec 
tioner, 18 yrs., (3) G. M Uptegraff, werreer 
all of Niagara Falls, ! ; 


manutacturer, 18 yrs. 
(4) C. B. Koepke, druggist, 
Mont. 

(5) Carl B. Ruehl, caskets wholesale, 16% yrs., 
(6) Wm. E. Spieth, photographer, 15% yrs. both 
of Centralia, fi: (7) Judge G. W. Byington, 
abstractor of titles, 14 yrs., Clarksville, Ark.; (8) 
B. M, Gibbs, wholesale lumber, 13 years., Prince 
ton, Ill.; (9) Laurence W. Robinson, newspaper 
pooeninn, 13% yrs., Mitchell, S. Dak.; (10) 


16% yrs., Havre, 


G. Wilson, drug retailing, 13 yrs., Centralia, 


0. 
(11) Charles P. Munger, rock and gravel, 12% 


their names—none less 


than 12 years! 
yrs., (12) A. C. Taylor, job printing, 22 yrs., (13) 
Clarence N. Boynton, medical analysis laboratory, 
13 yrs., (14) William J. Horspool, medical analy 
sis laboratory, 15 yrs., (15) Walter Ben Hare, 
author, 13 yrs.—all of Phoenix, Ariz. 

(16) A. S. Crawford, addressing and form 
letter service, 14 years., (1 R. C. Nepper, 
sporting goods, 14 yrs., (18) J. Watt Graham, 
wholesale lumber, 13 yrs., (19) lward f 
Jacocks, undertaker, 13 yrs., (20) Dr. F. R. Van 
Meter, dentistry, 13 yrs., (21) Thomas Foy. 
mantles, grates, and tile, 12 yrs., (22) Albert EF 
Otte, Jr., metal-lumber distributing, 12 yrs., (23) 
M. E. Lyons, bakery machinery, 12 yrs., (24) 
Chas. C. Murray, brokerage, 12 yrs.—all of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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for troop number one. Today comes to ligh 
the fact that Ross Malone, President of the Ros 
well Rotary Club, was a member of that Scou 
troop, as was Oscar Greene, for seven years 

member of the Club. Just recently William H 
Purdy and T. L. Gardner, Jr., were admitted t 
membership. Both were members of that Scou 
troop. And Roswell now has nine Scout troo; 


instead of one. 


To Keep Up with Times 


BiRMINGHAM, Micu.—‘‘If Rotary Clubs are t 
be effective in leading public opinion, it is nec 
essary that members keep abreast of current 
happenings,” believes the Rotary Club of Bi 
To that end it has begun a seri 
of programs on vocational service consisting « 


mingham. 


panel discussions on such subjects as employer 
employee relations, buyer-seller relations, com 
petitor relations, and credit relations. 


How a Speech Built a Fence 


PawnHuska, Oxkta.—Many a good speech 
made every day, but generally its results are not 
readily apparent. Here is the exception: J. Bu: 
Gibbons, a Past President of the Rotary Club 
Tulsa, Okla., had addressed the Pawhuska Ri 
tary Club on Have You Paid Your Rent? mean 
ing have you done as much for your town as 
has done for you? Immediately after the meet 
ing one of the 
material for building a fence around one of th 
The fence has been built. 


members offered to furnish 


public schools. 


Who'll Trade Bulletins? 


HarrisonBuRG, Va.—Wanted: 
several Rotary Clubs that would like to exchang 
weekly bulletins with the Rotary Club of Ha: 
risonburg. As has many another Rotary Club 
the Harrisonburg Club has found it highly in 
weekly with 
would 


the names ot 


teresting to trade letters othe 
Clubs, now it like to 


activity more earnestly than before. 


enter th 
Its Sect 


would be pleased to enter into such 


but 


tary 
exchange with Rotary Clubs in all parts of th 
United States. 


Women of Europe 

Orovi__e, Catir.—The Soroptimist Club an 
the Rotary Club of Oroville were hosts to the 
Rotary Clubs in Marysvill 
Chico, and Gridley not long ago. International 
ism was the theme. The speaker of the da 
was Madam Magda De Spur, president of th 
Budapest Sogoptimist Club, and her subject wa: 
women in Europe's new States. 


and Soroptimist 


Five Clubs Sponsor Forum 


TiFFIN, On1o—Their aim “a clarified publi 
opinion,” five Rotary Clubs in northern Ohio, 
aided by Rotary International and the Rota: 
Foundation, have sponsored a Forum of Foreign 
Affairs in District 21. The forum, which rar 
for five weeks, presented five speakers of repu 
tation, taking them to each of the five cit 
In most of the towns the 
The individual $1 


one night each week. 
average attendance was 300. 
charged for the course in each city defrayed al 
the expenses and left a small sum with which 
to start a similar program next year. 


In Re: Fourth Object 


Owosso, MicH.—What can a small inland Ro- 
tary Club do to further Rotary’s Fourth Object? 
Take a lesson from Owosso. There each yeat 
at Christmastime the Club, through its member 
C. E. Noyes, exchanges greetings with Rotary 
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Clubs throughout the earth. Over 250 Rotary 
Clubs have responded to Owosso’s greetings, and 
the year’s most interesting international service 
meeting is the one in which the replies are read. 
At the most recent of such meetings Rotarian 
Noyes arranged the envelopes in the form of a 
huge Rotary wheel. 


A Day for Daughters and Sons 


Ausurn, Ata.—Sons and daughters whose 
ages ranged from three to 25 years were the 
guests of their fathers at a recent meeting of the 
Rotary Club of Auburn. And the program was 
designed to please the youthful taste, an ama- 
teur magician performing wondrous feats of 
prestidigitation. 


Job for the Past President 


Vinita, OxLa.—What becomes of Past Presi- 
dents in your Club? In the Rotary Club of 
Vinita the membership of 33 is divided into 11 
committees and the chairman of each of these 
committees is a Past President. These trios visit 
other Rotary Clubs so regularly that each mem- 
ber visits some other Club at least once every 
three months. 


French Lesson No.6 


Note: Practical suggestions on French pro- 
nunciation were given in Lesson No. 1 in the 
December Rotarian. It 1s important to recall 
that the transliteration of French pronunciation 
in this series is but approximate. 


Is there anyone here who speaks English? 
Y a-t-il ict quelqu’on qui parle anglais? 
Yahteel eesee kelkuhn kee pahrl ahnglay? 


Where have you come from? 
D’ot venez-vous? 
Doo v’nay voo? 


Do you wish to go with me? 
Voulez-vous aller avec moi? 
Voolayvoo zallay ahvek mwah? 





Where is the convention post office? 
Ou est la poste de la convention? 


Oo eh lah post duh lah cohnvahnsyon? 


Where is the railway station? 
Ou est la gare? 


Oo eh lah gahr? 


Where is the convention hall? 
Oa est la salle de convention? 


Oo eh lah sahl duh cohnvahnsyon? 


I don’t understand. 
Je ne comprends pas. 


Zhuh nuh cohnprahn pah. 


Appelez une voiture, s'il vous plait. 
Ahpellay-zeen vwahteer, seel voo play. 


I am going to walk. 
lirai a pied. 
Zheeray ah p’yay. 


| 
| 
| 
Please call a cab. | 


How far is it to. . .? 
Combien y a-t-l d'ici a. . .? 
Cumb’yen yahteel deesee ah . . .? 


I wish to buy... 
Je voudrais acheter... 


Zhuh voodray-zahshtay . . . 


It’s too high (in price). 
C’est trop cher. 


Seh troh sher. 





ws 
‘ae 





How to inherit a fortune 


... from vourself 


Says a thoughtful father in a letter to 
his son: 

“You are indeed lucky. You earn only 
a little 


are unencumbered by rich relatives 


so you can not be a wastrel. You 
8o you 
must work persistently. Why—you can ac- 


cumulate an enviable fortune for yourself.” 


Does that philosophy seem to oppose 
common sense? Then consider this fact: 


Any one with ten or fifteen years of 


earning power left—even a modest earning 
power—can make a financial SUCCESS of 


his life. 


have: 


There are two things he must 
the determination to start and 
the persistence to keep going. 

You, let us say, want a certain sum 


of money—a sum sufficient to provide 


for you in your declining years, or 
enough to educate your children, or 
enough to buy a home, a farm or a busi- 
ness of your own. 

An Investors Syndicate representative 
‘an show you how you may have the 
money needed for these things. Ask him 
to explain the Living Protection plan and 


show you how little you need set aside 


monthly in order to acquire $5,000 
$10,000, $25,000 or more 
Ask him to prove the soundness of 


this plan and show you how your inter 
ests will be protected—bvy an tfstitution 
which for nearly half a century has en- 
joyed the endorsement of authorities in 
sound finance. An institution which dur- 


ing every vear of its entire life has met 


due 
And now 
the thought is before you, write Ini 
Dept R-75 Minneapolis 
lor a copy of a booklet 


read—A Ne 


every obligation on time, whet 


\sk him to see you while 
estors 
Syndicate, 
Minn 
man or Woman 


Plan of Life 


Investors Syndicate agency 


every 


should 


oflices 
wn 172 leading cities. nel uling: 


New York? . Baltimore . Richmond . Memphis 
New Orleans Chicago India 
Des Moines . Oklahoma City . Salt L 
Los Angeles . Portland . Montreal* 
Winnipeg 


apolis 






Home Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 
tO ffice Investors Syndicate Title and 
Cuaranty Co 
*Office Investors Syndicate, Ltd., Canada 
These companies are affiliates of Investors 
Syndicate 





| 
| 
| Established 1894 


to financial security 
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INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Living Protection...everyman'’s road 
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ENTURE IN 


DV 
LPINE TYROL 


A 

ys Hunting, fishing, golf, 
all water sports, varied 
vacations, splendid ac- 
commodations. 











Stop at the newly renovated 
HOTEL ARLBERGERHOF 
INNSBRUCK 








THE INNSBRUCK ROTARY CLUB IN 


VITES YOU to spend a few invigorating days 
after the convention, at 


INNSBRUCK 


a 


Gothic capital of the Land 


in the Mountains. Its 
dramatic Alpine back- 
ground, its ancient arts 


and customs, are known 
the world over. 





Professor Dr. Martin Henze, President 








Make the HOTEL KREID, the Rotary Hotel, 
your headquarters while in Innsbruck; Rotary 
luncheon every Wednesday. 








COME TO 
KITZBUHEL 


the rendezvous of royalty, 
a merry Alpine town, lake 
bathing; cable railway; 
starting point of Gross- 
Glockner Alpine Road ; 
health resort, 2,600 feet al- 
titude. Verkehrsverein, 
Kitzbiihel. 


a 











HOTEL POST, the Arlberg’s leading hotel, 
in St. Anton, offers comfort, gayety, a splendid 
cuisine. 








VACATION IN 
ST. ANTON 


am ARLBERG 


ie 


on the crest of the Al- 
pine divide, over 4,000 
feet high; swimming, 
tennis, mountaineering, 
touring center for mo- 
tor trips on Arlberg- 
Flexen Road. 











For detailed information and literature consult 
your travel bureau, or 


AUSTRIAN 
STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 











When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 














“M 

ANY and varied have been the hobbies 
discussed by readers of THe Rorarian,” writes 
Rotarian Harotp R. Grecory, of Tamworth, 
Australia, “but | do not remember mention, so 
jar, of my hobby—movie photography.” Coin- 
cidentally, that is just the subject Tut Groom 
wished to probe in this issue, and, accordingly, 
he bids Rorarian Grecory do the honors. He 
obliges as follows: 

With the present 16-mm. and 8-mm. cameras. 
motion-picture photography has become almost 
foolproof. Even those with no previous expe- 
rience can, after perhaps a few slight errors, get 
good records. Also, the finished product of the 


movie hobby, a neat roll of film, bulks smaller . 


than that of other kinds of photography, and the 
expense is not great. 

The thing that started me in this hobby was 
the remarks of travellers. Actually seeing Aus- 
tralia straightened out many misconceptions they 
had had of the land. I do not doubt that I had 
as many mistaken ideas about their nations as 
they of mine. Since becoming a photographer 
I have tried to give others in distant places some 
idea of what Australia is like. 

A number of us gathered our travel films to 
gether a little more than a year ago and gave 
several movie evenings for members of our 
Rotary Club. The success of that idea prompted 
us to prepare two reels of film on Australia and 
life in our country and to send them with our 
District Governor to the Atlantic City Convention 
ot Rotary International last year. After these 
films had been screened in a number of places, 
they were presented to the library of Rotary In- 
ternational. Several hundred feet, showing par- 
ticularly station life in New South Wales, were 
also forwarded to England. 

Everywhere one looks he may see still pictures 
otf peoples in other lands, but what a contrast 
there is between those images of them and the 
ones obtained in moving pictures showing them 
in their native surroundings. And to make the 
pictures even more graphic, very satistactory 
color films are now available for use in the 
amateur moving-picture cameras, 

Such things a Rotarian hobbyist can “catch” 
with his movie camera, and how they do interest 
Rotarians in other places: the surf breaking on 
the beaches of Australian shores where surf life- 
savers are just now bringing in a venturesome 
surfer who has gone beyond the line of safety 
in the breakers . . . an elephant hunt in India 

. the fishing industry in Alaska. 

An advantage of amateur movie-making over 
commercial is that, in the former, one may take 
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Reproductions of three 
movie “frames” in the 
ordinary film sizes: 35 
millimeter; 16 and 8mm. 
Note that the 8mm. has 
perforations along but 
one side of the film strip. 


The Hobbyhorse 


Hitching Post 


as much time as he pleases, waiting for the 
proper subject to appear, and may be as leisurely 
about editing his films as he wishes. 

Subjects for the amateur movie maker are 
limitless. Consider children, for example. They 
grow so quickly that even a few hundred feet 
of film taken back in their baby days and at 
their parties and holiday celebrations become 
priceless. And now, with a telephoto lens, won- 
drous pictures can be made of animals in their 
native surroundings or at the zoo. The same 
attachment makes taking difficult pictures of 
herds of cattle in the cow country—as we have 
done here—possible and easy. 

My idea of exchanging films among Rotary 
Clubs of different nations and cultures as an 
International Service project, has so impressed 
the Governors of the 12th District (Oklahoma) 
and the 76th District (Australia) that already 
each District is preparing several reels. 

* * * 

While on the subject of moving pictures and 
the contribution they are making to universal 
understanding, turn your thoughts upon De- 
brecen, Hungary. As vivid and graphic a bit of 
International Service as one may see in a long 
while is that of the Rotary Club of that city. 
Obtaining representative moving-picture films 
from abroad, ones chiefly of geographical or sci- 
entific nature, the Club shows them in Debrecen 
and in other cities in Hungary where there are 
Rotary Clubs. For instance, last year it secured 
a film from Swéden which was shown at the 
Assembly of the 82nd District at Oroshdza, and 
lately has presented a German film. Soon, pic- 
tures of Italy, France, and many other nations 
will follow. But the matter does not end there. 
The Club also assists Rotary Clubs in other na- 
tions to obtain the film Hdngaria, which gives 
the observer an excellent idea of that nation. It 
is now available at all Hungarian embassies. 
Usually when the Debrecen Club is screening the 
moving picture of another nation, it invites local 
representatives of that land to speak. 

To Pror, Dr. RopotpHe pe MILLEKER, Presi- 
dent of the Club, goes credit for initiating the 
idea, which has made it possible for hundreds of 
people of Hungary to “travel” in other lands and 
to learn of Rotary, all without charge to them. 

Secretary Imre MaAray, of the Debrecen 
Club, has prepared a film strip including 47 
views of Debrecen and Hungary with a short 
introduction and with text for each picture, and 
plans to send the strip to several Rotary Clubs 
in the United States. 

—Tue Groom. 
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-dusic for What 
Ails You 


{Continued from page 39} 


deranged at childbirth, so that she de 
spised the sight of her child, was restored 
to normal on hearing Brahms’ Lullaby. 
An Italian girl who had not spoken for 
three months was tearfully released from 
her silence by O Sole Mio, which she 
sang as a child; a woman who could not 
remember where she lived regained her 
memory after Silver Threads Among the 
Gold. 

One man suddenly went blind due to 
hysteria after the sudden death of his 
wife. A pianist was called who played 
slow, soothing music at first. Later the 
patient requested gay tunes, and after 
three successive days of treatment, his 
nerves relaxed and he saw again. 

In some hospitals, music is used to 
diminish the habitual cough of tubercu 
losis victims, providing brief but valuable 
intervals of rest; an eminent Boston phy 
sician pronounces it effective in the treat 
ment of cataleptics; one Federal music 
project reaches 8,200 patients with vari- 
ous types of music therapy. 

In spinal and local anesthesia, in which 
the patient feels no pain but is uncom- 
fortably conscious of being cut, music is 
being used to reduce the nervous and 
muscular tension which might otherwise 
hamper the surgeon’s work. Two large 
Brooklyn hospitals are equipped with 
earphones for this purpose, so that music 
which diverts the patient will not disturb 
the surgeon. A prominent Minneapolis 
surgeon, however, brings a phonograph 
right into the operating room. Several 
hospitals have “radio pillows,” through 
which the patient gets his music without 
raising his head. 

Music affects us in many ways quite 
apart from our hearing. This was dem- 
onstrated by Helen Keller, who was able 
to explain the rhythm and prevailing 
mood of a number of selections, and even 
name some of them, by merely touching 
her fingers to the lid of the piano as they 
were being played. Music makes its im- 
pact on the entire body, being picked up 
by the nerves, muscles, and even bones. 
Tests at Temple University show that it 
has a direct effect on pulse, respiration, 
and blood pressure. Rhapsody in Blue, 
for example, raised all three; Weber’s /n- 
vitation to the Waltz lowered them; Hun- 
garian Rhapsody tends to pick you up, 
and Stars and Stripes Forever will almost 
race your motor. 

The power of musical vibrations is 
greater than one might suppose. An 
organist, touching a note corresponding 


/ 
| 
| 
| 
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| (COLOR MOVIES ! 


Make them inexpensively ' 


with a Filmo & 


Fr. neither hard nor costly to make 
your own black-and-white or color 
movies. For the companionable, palm- 
size Filmo 8 uses the new, smaller film, 


| making movies as inexpensive as snap- 
| shots. Just hold the camera to your 
| eye, look through the spyglass view- 
| finder, and what you see, you get! There 
| are no gadgets to confuse, for this 


camera was designed especially for the 
inexperienced by the men who make 
Hollywood's finest studio cameras. 
Complete with fast, color-corrected 





lens, it costs only $49.50 at leading 
photographic stores everywhere 


Write for Booklet 


“‘How to Make Inexpensive Personal 
Movies’’ tells how easy personal 
movies are to take, how little they 


cost. Mail the coupon for your copy 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


1834 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 


NEW YORK ® HOLLYWOOD @® LONDON 
For thirty years the world’s largest manufacturer of pre 
sion equipment for motion picture studios of Hollywood and 
the world 


flee S...49* 


Many Dealers Offer an Attractive Time Payment Plan 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ns.37 
1834 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Il 
Please send me your new Filmo booklet 
Name 
Address 
City ; 


When writing Bell & Howell Company, tlease mention “The Rotarian 








RoTARIANS 
Anoy!... 


Start right. from the 
“Top of the Map”....by the 


ANCHOR LINE ROUTE 


Start your trip to Nice right—in the logi- 
cal direction—from the top of the map 
down. Make the glamorous, travel-wise 
swing through Scotland and England first 

. then to Paris and down to Nice. Or 
reverse the itinerary, and finish at the top 
of the niap. Either way, you'll enjoy Coro- 
nation England and lovely Scotland in the 
finest months... June or July. Traveling 
Anchor Line is doubly economical, because 
it saves needless, expensive retracing of 
your steps. You keep in a “going’’ direc- 
tion all the time... and special Rotarian 
rates apply eastbound or westbound. 
Tourist accommodations are on B deck, 
in preferred positions amidships. Inquire 
about economical pre-convention or post- 


convention tours. 
OFFICIAL ROTARIAN SAILING 
7.8.8. TRANSYLVANIA 


From New York: May 21st; from Boston: 


May 22nd... Due Glasgow: May 3lst 
SPECIAL ROTARIAN RATES 
Cabin Class (one way) $142 up 
Cabin Class (round trip). . $270 up 
Tourist Class (one way) . . $107 up 
Tourist Class (round trip) . $193 up 


We urge you to make application promptly through 
your Transportation Committee, Rotary Interna- 
tional, 135 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, 


ANCHOR 
ae PT 





Offices in New York « Boston + Chicage + Cleveland 
Philadelphia + New Orleans + San Francisce + Toronte | 








to the rate of vibration of a glass tum- 
bler, can shatter it at some distance. One 
doctor prescribed flute playing for epi- 
lepsy and sciatica gout, claiming that re- 
lief is obtained by causing vibrational 
massage in the afflicted parts. 

It is believed that music has some ef- 
fect upon the ductless glands, thus affect- 
ing our emotions. Many authorities agree 
with the Italian scholar Assagioli, who 
asserts that music harmonizes the com- 
plicated organic rhythms of the body, 
thus producing a sense of well-being. 
Music, he claims, also harmonizes con- 
flicting moods which depress the nervous 
system; that is why it lifts us. Music 
can stop your thinking in circles, for it 
is impossible to maintain a mental whirl- 
wind and at the same time concentrate 
on a bit of music you like. Pleasant as- 
sociations arise to replace unpleasant 
ones; new strength is tapped; in spite of 
yourself, you yield to the other ministra- 
tions of music. 

All authorities agree that the great- 
est benefits of music accrue from actually 
making it, if only keeping time with a 
rattle, as one patient did who had two 
legs and his other arm in casts. 

But we are assuming now that you 
don’t want to tackle an instrument or to 
sing; you just want to sit and listen, to 
straighten out your mental confusion and 
get your moods in hand when they seem 
to be running away with you. To be 
effective, of course, your musical reagents 
must be available when you want them. 
For this reason a phonograph is more 
effective than a radio. Then you should 
have on hand a choice of selections rang- 
ing from gay abandon to sweet melan- 
choly; but all must have the power of 
reaching you, for the music you like will 
benefit you. Your taste may dictate 
Mozart chamber music, or it may choose 
Dinah; never be ashamed of your hon- 
est choice. 


* OW to tackle your moods. Dr. van 
de Wall’s practice is to fit the first selec- 
tions to the existing mood, then work by 
degrees toward the mood you want to 
attain. When you're morose, don’t try 
to pull yourself out of it by playing 
snappy music—it would only drive you 
to greater desperation. Try something 
sober for a starter; after that, the lighter 
pieces will seem appropriate, and before 
long you'll be riding the crest of a lilting 
waltz. 

If your trouble is insomnia, music is 
your specific antidote. One doctor car- 
ried a small music box about the hospital 
with him. It played only one tune— 
Spring Song—but he claims that playing 
it three times will lull any willing patient 
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to sleep, provided, of course, that he is 
not suffering acute pain. In one hospital 
where the twilight musicale was tried for 
three months, the use of sleep-inducing 
sedatives fell off a third. Nocturnes, 
lullabies, and serenades replaced them. 
A Brooklyn doctor prescribes Chopin's 
waltzes to bring sleep, and a friend of 
mine had a continuous-playing phono- 
graph installed in his bedroom specifically 
to cure his insomnia. At first, he re- 
quired nine selections to get to sleep; 
now he makes it in four. 


Mhhusicat taste is such a personal 
matter, based on experience, heritage, 
temperament, and physical factors, that 
it is dangerous to generalize. “Prescrip- 
tions” have been formulated, however. 
Cheerio, who makes no claim to being a 
medical authority, but who dispenses mu- 
sical cheer over the radio with outstand 
ing success, has learned from his volumi- 
nous correspondence that the selections 
most likely to dispel a depressed mood 
are Moonlight Sonata, Meditation from 
Thais, Ave Maria, and old familiar 
hymns and songs. Isa Maud Ilsen, who 
worked with music in hospitals through- 
out the World War, advocates the fol- 
lowing musical prescriptions: For in- 
somnia, Raff’s Spinning Maiden, Ware's 
Memory Song, Ave Maria; for hysteria, 
Hoffmann’s Barcarolle, MacDowell’s To 
a Wild Rose, Moonlight Sonata; for nerv- 
ous debility, Rubinstein’s Melody in F, 
Brahms’ Hungarian Dance, Burleigh’s 
Song of the Brook. 

The most important thing in assem- 
bling your music kit is diagnosis, for 
what is one man’s meat may be another’s 
poison. Never force music upon anyone, 
particularly a child. There is an earnest 
point to the joke about the bagpipe music 
which saved the life of a wounded Scot 
but killed 15 Englishmen in the same 
hospital. Ont young woman, a nervous 
case to begin with, suffered a complete 
nervous collapse after attending Tristan 
and Isolde, one of the most erotic pieces 
ever written. 

If you happen not to be extremely sen- 
sitive to rhythm, your taste may dictate 
rhythms too powerful for most of us. | 
have a friend who goes to the opera, sits 
next to the brasses of the orchestra, and 
actually dozes off while they din a pow- 
erful Wagner theme into his ears. He 
explains that it fills him with a soothing 
sense of bodily well-being and leaves him 
at peace with the world, though I am 
quite sure that for me it would be an 
exhausting and distracting experience. 

So let your instinct be your guide— 
and next time the going seems a little too 
thick to bear, page Dr. Music. 
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Consumer Cooperatives? 


Yes—Says Toyohiko Kagawa 


[Continued from page 12] 


bought milk in bulk from a farmer and 
divided it among themselves. Their 
next step was the purchase of a horse 
and a milk wagon to serve a small circle 
of consumers. 

The one milk wagon has grown into 
the present pasteurizing plant with its 
fleet of trucks and wagons. With that 
development came the further advance 
into retail storekeeping. Last year the 
first filling station appeared. All this 
advance was made in the face of the 
competition of milk distributors, chain 
stores, and other established businesses. 
This coéperative group grew for two 
reasons: first, on a basis of consumer con- 
sciousness that by this method they could 
get more goods of better quality; second, 
having accepted this philosophy, the co- 
dperators went ahead to prove that they 
could set the pace in a codperative trade 
arena. 

The Waukegan group is not unique. 
In fact, there are many other organiza- 
tions served by the Central Codéperative 
Wholesale that have made much more 
spectacular advances. In Cloquet, Min- 
nesota, a town of 7,000 population in the 
midst of a sparsely settled county, there 
is a local society that last year did a busi- 
ness of one million dollars. 

This society serves its consumer-own- 
ers in every branch of retailing. Besides 
the three stores there are a garage and 
filling station, a coalyard, and a feed 
warehouse. The society has lately taken 
on the agency for two popular-priced 
cars. In the years it has operated, three 
chain organizations have moved their 
local branches out of the town. Those 
that remain find that the codperative so- 
ciety Sets the pace in price and quality. 

Objections by private merchants so far 
have been rather faulty and short-sighted. 
For instance, the much-heard claim of 
unfair competition is not valid. For here 
is an organization set up by the con- 
sumers themselves. Any savings made 
add directly to the purchasing power of 
the consumers and not to profits of a 
small group usually outside the com- 
munity. In other words, the consumers 
decide to run their own business them- 
selves, electing a board of directors whose 
business it is to see that capable execu- 
tives and managers are hired to run the 
business soundly and efficiently for the 
benefit of the owners—the members of 
the community. This is the one point 


that most critics of the movement over 
look. It is the one point they must com- 
prehend if they hope to meet the chal 
lenge of the codperatives. 

The present store development has 
been spreading rapidly. And its momen- 
tum is success. Yet there is nothing ag- 
gressive nor warlike in this challenge by 





The crowning event of your trip to 
Europe: A glorious holiday in beauti- 
ful Germany! 

Follow the lure of the romantic Rhine. 
Stroll along the boulevards of Berlin. 
Browse in the galleries of Munich or 
Dresden. Dream in the historic gran- 
deur of medieval picture towns. Take 
a cure in Germany's fashionable spas. 

This year is 

FESTIVAL YEAR IN GERMANY 
with a magnificent program of music, 
opera, theatre and picturesque folk 





57 
organized consumers. The movement is, 
rather, a peaceful and constructive at 
tempt by consumers to widen their pur 
chasing power by returning profits to 
the community. 

Even more spectacular than the retail 
store development has been the cooper 
ative advance into the field of gasoline 
and oil distribution. The first coopera 


tive filling station was opened 15 years 


ago by a group of farmers in Minnesota. 
That one filling station has grown into 
a group that last year handled 38 million 
gallons of gasoline, did a wholesale busi 


ness of nearly 3 million dollars, owned 





CROWN YOUR EUROPEAN TRIP 
WITH A 


HOLIDAY In GERMANY 





festivals. Among them are the 
Wagner Festivals at Bayreuth; the 
Berlin Art Weeks; the Great German 
Art Exposition and the Wagner- 
Mozart-Strauss Festivals at Munich; 
the exposition "Nation at Work" at 
Duesseldorf; the Heidelberg Dramatic 
Festivals. 

For your personal comfort: modern 
transportation and homelike accom- 
modations at honest, reasonable prices. 
Railroad fares are reduced 60°/, and 
Travel Marks are available far below 
regular Reichsmark quotations. 


Ask the transportation Committee of Rotary International, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, for more information. 


GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, New York 
RNS 95 RE RR TIMUR 








at the 


OMMODORE 


“NEW YORK’S 
BEST LOCATED 
HOTEL” 


and join your friends 
for the trip to France 


and the 


ROTARY 
INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION 
June 6-11 


You'll find perfect conveni- 
ence, excellent meals and 
the true Rotary spirit of 
cooperation ... 2000 large, 
comfortable, outside rooms, 
all with private bath—from $3 
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Frank J. Crohan, President 
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| its own oil-blending plant in Minneapolis 
_and opened a second in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. The codperatives in 1935 stood 
| in second place as distributors of gasoline 
,and oil in North Dakota and Minnesota 
-and were rapidly advancing in most of 
the States of the Middle West and Far 
West. 
Just as the store development has led 

its consumer members to take further 
steps in the direction of complete service 
_to themselves, so the gasoline and oil de- 
'velopment has led those members into 
stores and other types of business. With 
the setting up of any type of codperative 
in a community, the advance has only 
begun. It naturally spreads outwardly 
into all fields. 

The Consumers Codperative Associa- 
tion located at Kansas City, Missouri, 
| presents a typical example. In 1929, this 
| organization, handling gasoline and oil, 
| was housed in a small warehouse on Iron 
| Street. It served a few scattered filling 
| stations in the surrounding country. In 
1935, it bought at a bankruptcy sale the 
oil-blending plant and warehouse of one 
of the large oil companies in the same 
icity. At the time of this purchase the 
| codperatives were serving over 3,000 re- 
tail members, but were still operating in 
the gasoline and allied fields. 
| In rapid succession, having built up 
cash reserves and secured the necessary 
| property, the wholesale began to expand 
both in volume and in variety. The first 
step taken in the new building was the 
installation of paint-manufacturing equip- 
ment, and “Coép” paint became a staple. 
Next, in response to member organiza- 
tions that wished to set up retail stores 
in conjunction with the existing filling 
stations, a grocery wholesale was organ- 
|ized. In less than a year this organiza- 
| tion has brought a large group of stores 
}into being. It now handles a full line 
of “Codp” groceries. 


Wine doing this, the organization 
| made arrangements for the manufacture 
of “Codp”-brand tires. The tire is made 
| according to specifications laid down by 
|the consumers. By virtue of the effi- 
ciency of the method, the retail codpera- 
tives throughout the country have found 
that they can meet even the “sale” prices 
of the big mail-order houses. 

The various groups have since organ- 
ized National Codperatives, a purchasing 
agency to buy nationally those commodi- 
ties which all groups handle. Through 
this organization the codperatives last 
year brought out their own tractor. 

Back of this tremendous growth are 
implications which the businessman 











would be unwise to overlook. The con- 
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Reynolde’s Illustrated News, London 


“Who's afraid of the Big Bad Wolf?” 


sumers so organized are gaining a new 
outlook on the importance of such mat- 
ters as price in relation to quality. The 
few vicious attacks launched by trade 
groups have necessarily had an effect the 
opposite of that hoped for. In attacking 
the codperatives, the merchants’ organ- 
ization merely alienates the customers it 
hopes to retain. These attacks tend di- 
rectly to force the organized consumers 
into deeper and wider coéperation in or- 
der to meet the attack. 

Within the cooperative 
glimpsed only by those who have exam- 
ined it impartially and sanely, lie many 
thought-provoking implications. Con- 
sider, for instance, the codperative group 
in New York City that has laid down 
the rule that the salary at the top of the 
organization shall not be greater than 
five times the wage at the bottom. Here 
we get a glimpse of the justice and san- 
ity of the idea behind the codperative 
development, the idea that has been really 
responsible for the tremendous growth 
of the past few years. 

Modern conditions demand a change 
in economic outlook. We must create a 
new economie organization to meet the 
conditions imposed on us by the chang- 
ing times. The spirit of enterprise must 
become the spirit of service, the joining 
of hands in a new codperative world 
rather than the lifting of hands against 
each other in a system of competition 
that reaches its peak in armed combat. 

This is the really important message 
of the codperative movement as it exists 
today. Organized consumers are build- 
ing an economic order that is essentially 
peaceful and nonaggressive. Such com- 
mon sense shows unmistakably and prac- 
tically the uselessness of war. For, as 
we build codperatively, we lay bare one 
by one the fallacies of national leaders 
who have taken us into war to gain those 
things which can only be won by peace- 
ful and constructive effort. 


movement, 
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Consumer Cooperatives? 


No—Says J. B. Matthews 


[Continued from page 14| 


coéperatives “for curing all disorders aris- 
ing from an impure or impoverished con- 
dition of the blood.” Within recent 
months, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion in the United States proceeded 
against an almost identical quackery 
making equally false therapeutic claims. 
Why cooperatives engage in the making 
and vending of medicinal quackeries can 
be understood from a codperative report 
that their profits on medicinal products 
in a single year were 60 percent, “of 
which 56 percent were distributed among 
their shareholders.” That is a_ pretty 
good showing for an organization which 
has abolished the profit system and ex- 
punged its unworthy motive from human 
conduct. 

From the writings and reports of con- 
sumer codperators themselves, it is plain 
that human nature sturdily survives all 
coéperative massaging. In a book which 
the Codperative League describes as “the 
standard Continental work by one of the 
great leaders of codperative thought,” 
Charles Gide offers some revealing side- 
lights on the obstacles which impede the 
development of successful codperative 
butcher shops. 

“Of all forms of enterprise, this is the 
most difficult to organize codperatively,” 
says M. Gide of the butcher shops. Why? 
“Because meat is the commodity which 
least lends itself (by reason of the variety 
in quality of the cuts . . .) to the main- 
tenance of the equality which should nat- 
urally exist among members of the same 
society; this difference in quality may 
often lead to discontent among mem- 
bers.” If Nature were only codperative- 
minded, the carcass of a cow would be 
divisible into a predictable number of 
T-bone steaks of equal tenderness, with 
no hoofs, no horns, no viscera, and no 
chuck steaks left over. 


Bur it is not only the irascibility of 
discontented members which militates 
against successful butcher shops; the di- 
rectors of codperatives are further plagued 
by the problem of “the honesty of the 
butcher they have hired.” The Amer- 
ican editor of M. Gide’s volume says: 
“However, all societies find the butcher 
shop very difficult of control by the di- 
rectors. A control committee knows ex- 
actly how much to expect from the sale 
of the product of a given number of 
barrels of flour in the bakery and it can 


foretell to a nicety the retai! value of the 
contents of a grocery store; but even the 
skilled butcher cannot tell how much to 
expect to realize from the carcass of an 
ox or sheep. Therefore the directors have 
to trust to the honesty of the butcher 
Obviously, there 1s 


they have hired.” 
something to be reckoned with other 
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ORIENTAL RUGS 


Bought During Depression Days 
Now Being Offered at 20” to 40” Reductions 


Magnificent handloomed Oriental rugs that represent months—often 
years—of the rug weaver's time, are available at Nahigian Brothers 
at exceptionally low prices, based on fortunate purchases during 
depression days. With rising commodity costs—already here—and 
threatened inflation in the offing—now is the time to buy Oriental 


ordinarily the type that never comes to the 


suitable for the home, office, as gifts and investments. 


If living out of Chicago, rugs will be shipped, without obligation, to Rotarians any 


TYPICAL RUGS IN THIS UNUSUAL OFFERING ARE: 


Bokhara 3.9x 3.2 $ 60.00 Gorovan 12.4x 9.5 $175.00 ispahan§ 16.0x12.0 $495.00 
Lilahan 7.0x 5.4 95.00 Ispahan§ 14.5x10.9 495.00 Sarouk 15.0x11.0 495.90 
Keshan§ 6.10x 4.3 110.00 Sarouk 14.2x10.0 425.00 Sarouk 17.9x11.0 775.00 
Lilahan 4.3x 2.8 29.50 Hamadan 2.10x2.0 9.75 Ispahan 20.1x12.1 795.00 
Sarouk 5.0x 3.6 55.00 e Belouch 4.0x 3.2 17.50 e Keshan 28.9x13.5 2250.00 
Hamadan 6.7x 3.4 50.00 Chinese 12.0x 9.0 225.00 Kerman 26.1x11.1 1150.00 
Ispahan 6.0x 4.0 67.50 Kerman 9.3x 6.0 175.00 Siswan 22.0x 8.2 575.00 
Kerman 14.2x12.0 525.00 


A COMPLETE LINE OF NARROW AND BROADLOOM CARPETINGS3 


Please write for free booklet on ‘‘Oriental Rugs and Their Care” 


Nahigian Brothers, ]nc. 


169 N. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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than the profit motive in the organiza- 


tion of distribution 
A butcher is 


of goods to consum- 
not turned from a 


an impeccably 


ers. 
“shrewd merchant” to 
honest employee by the mere process of 
putting him on a coéperative pay roll 
Among consumer codperators, there 
are those who warmly deny that con™ 
sumer codperation is a form of colle 
tivism, or that it has anything to do with 
socialism or communism. 
tive leader says: “I resent, and I believe 


One coopera 


properly so, the ill-advised attempts on 
the part of those who do not understand 
our movement or who wish to deliber- 





Nahigian Brothers 
have the most com 
plete and spacious 
general salesrooms 
in Chicago. Rugs of 
all descriptions on 
display ranging 
from small Orientals 
o priceless treas 
ures from the Pal 
aces of Persian 
Shahs 
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Every Room with Bath 
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Floor show at dinner and 
supper in Cafe Marguery 






NEAREST EVERYTHING 


WANTED 


$50,000 Ten Year Ist mortgage 
loan. Late audits, appraisals and 
references A-1. Real Estate, build- 
ings and equipment have a depre- 
ciated value of over $200,000—en- 
tire proceeds of loan to be used to 
retire present small loan (not due) 
and retire Pref. stock at substantial 
saving. Box 3-57, The Rotarian, 
85 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 





To complete your Rotary library add 
Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 
ROTARIAN, Prices on request. 
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ately misinterpret it, to smear the codp- 
erative movement or those of us who 
participate in it, with the stigma of radi- 
calism, communism, or socialism.” The 
author of these words speaks for himself 
and a part of the consumer codperative 
movement, but certainly not for all of it. 
Professor Colston E. Warne, of Amherst 
College and until recently the head of 
Coéperative Distributors, Inc., speaks of 
“the integral connection between the co- 
Sperative, the socialist, and the com- 
munist movements of Europe.” While 
Professor Warne misrepresents the codp- 
erative situation in Europe in this regard, 
he unquestionably reflects the wishful 
thinking of those who are following the 
Communist Party “line” of 1937. An- 
other advocate of consumer co6peratives, 
Albert Sonnichsen, says frankly in his 
book, Consumers’ Coéperation, that “be- 
yond any doubt consumers’ codperation 
is an anticapitalist, revolutionary move- 
ment, aiming toward a radical social re- 
construction based on an all-inclusive col- 
lectivism.” Mr. Sonnichsen, be it noted, 
is an advocate, not a “smearer,” of co- 
Operation. 

A writer in The New Republic says: 
“Consumer coéperation itself will never 
overcome capitalism or correct all its 
abuses. But, hand in hand with a strong 
labor movement, it might well be a price- 
less adjunct in the ‘coming struggle for 
power.” For the present, the profes- 
sional writers and critics of the left are 
busy building coéperatives as “priceless 
adjuncts” to the revolutionary movement. 

Even E. R. Bowen (who, it must be 
said, is not a revolutionist in the Com- 
munist Party’s use of the term) states the 
consumer co6perative objective in sweep- 
ing and revolutionary terms: “Consum- 
ers’ codperative ownership and control of 
industry is the economic system for 
America.” Not only retailing, but “own- 
ership and control of industry”! 

Collectivism in any of its forms strikes 
a fatal blow at free consumer choice as 
well as at free private enterprise, which 
necessarily underlies free consumer 
choice. In effecting such a change, it 
places technical progress and advance in 
the quality and utility of consumers’ 
goods under the whims of the collectivis- 
tic bureaucracy. Long before the advent 
of Mr. Bowen’s sweeping collectivism, 
and while free consumer choice is still 
theoretically possible, consumer codpera- 
tives employ social pressure to prevent 
their members from exercising free choice 
between the products of the codperative 
and those of private enterprise. 

M. Gide, in his “standard Continental 
work,” which is one of the authoritative 
guides of the American consumer codp- 
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—Herdware Age, New York 


As some retailers see coéperatives. 


erative movement, asserts a shrewd, not 
to say wily, preference which consumer 
codperatives have for bakeries. Bread is 
a daily necessity “and if the member fails 
for a single day to purchase at the shop, 
his disloyalty is at once apparent.” 
{Italics mine.} “This,” says M. Gide, 
“is one of the principal reasons why co- 
Sperative societies in Belgium and the 
north of France prefer a bakery; it is be- 
cause they have their members in this 
way under their thumb and under their 
eye.” {Italics mine.} When even bread 
can be used as a contrivance for political 
ends, free consumers will understand 
some of the perils of a snooping, blud- 
geoning collectivism. What if a con- 
sumer codperator wanted to bake his 
bread at home, or dared to prefer the 
quality of a codperative competitor’s 
loaf? He would be visited by a delega- 
tion which would, as M. Gide says, “stim- 
ulate his zeal.” 

It takes very little investigation to dis- 
cern the marks of utopianism written 
large upon the consumer codperative 
movement. “Codperation offers the way 
to make the detour around fascism,” 
says Dr. J. P. Warbasse, America’s num- 
ber one coéperator. His colleague in the 
leadership of the Codperative League, 
Mr. Bowen, says that consumer coépera- 
tives “are the necessary economic founda- 
tion to prevent war,” and that “con- 
sumers’ codperation will complete the 
struggle for liberty and justice for all.” 
America’s chief consumer codperative 
evangelist, Bertram B. Fowler, calls the 
consumer codperative movement “the 
philosophy by which we can change a 
warlike and voracious system of profit- 
making to one of peaceful and codpera- 
tive action for the benefit and well-being 
of all.” Typical of the statements of co- 
Sperators is the slogan of De Belgische 
Samenwerking (organ of the Belgian 
codperative movement) that “codperation 
is the only way to save the world.” 

Here at last is something which is of- 
fered as a cure for everything from polit- 
ical flat feet to diplomatic dandruff, not 
to mention its power to perform a nice 
piece of surgery on human nature. 
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HOTEL LENNOX in SAINT LOUIS 


We specialize in pleasing the hard-to-please guest. 


Enjoy courteous treatment, restful sleep and 


pleasant surroundings at Hotel Lennox. 
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| Lifting the Face 
of Main Street 


| [Continued from page 17 | 


succession of Main Streets as they are, 
dreamed a dream of them as they might 
be. 
found them 


drab. 


Comparing dream and reality, he 


pretty much alike, pretty 
There were certain significant figures 


He knew 


that the amount of money spent by peo 


in the back of Brown’s head. 
ple travelling for pleasure has been esti- 
mated to run 
Inited States. 


about five billion dollars a 
year in the Four-fifths of 
this, he knew, is 
What percentage is spent in the smaller 


spent by motorists. 
towns and cities he had no exact way of 
knowing, but he realized it was a tre- 
mendous sum. 

He knew, further, that the people who 
profited from this enormous business 
were chiefly local tradespeople, for the 
tourist's average dollar, it has been esti- 
mated, is spent as follows: 
Transportation (including gasoline 


and garage service) $0.20 
Hotels and other accommodations 0.20 
Retail stores 0.25 


Hotel dining-rooms and restaurants 0.21 


Recreational amusement projects 0.08 
Refreshment stands and confection- 
ers 0.06 
Total $1.00 
Brown was well aware, too, of a fact 


familiar to everyone who has ever taken 





a trip in automobile, that the town 
that gets the tourist’s business is one that 
makes a quickly favorable impression 
“Shall we stop here?” “T don’t 

like the looks of this place very much, 
do you?” “No.” 
Fifty miles more is a trifle. 
From firsthand 
knew what a difference it made in tour- 
ist trafic and in the visitor's memory of 
Missour1, 


an 


Gears are shifted. 


experience, Brown 


a certain small city, Butler, 
when the single significant change was 
made of providing a good hotel and 
coffee shop. 

He decided to make it his personal 
business to do what he could to spread 
this idea up Main Street. 
There was no direct reward in it for him. 
But once the small town’s business had 
been cream on the city man’s milk. Ina 
couple of decades he had seen it diminish 
drastically. Could 
brought back? 

He consulted 
ally he was made chairman of the Better 
Heusing Committee of the Missouri State 
Chamber of Commerce. In that capacity 
he has preached the gospel of a rejuve- 


of dressing 


he wondered, be 


various people; eventu- 





nated Main Street in scores of communi- 
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and Club officers have 
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this richly executed clock as being one of 
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worth of the organization for which it is 
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International Youth Exchange 

Liege, Belgium.—Rotarian Em- 
manuel Lemineur (aluminum and 
stainless construction) wants to ex 
change his 22-year-old son for six 
months or a year with the son or 
daughter of an American Rotarian 
businessman. Will be at Nice Con- 
vention. 








ties, has seen the idea gather momentum, 
produce results. 

“The chief thing needed,” Tip Brown 
said to me one wintry day in his Kansas 
City office, “is leadership—the kind that 
we develop in Rotary Clubs. But Main 
Street's face will not be lifted by one or a 
few acting as individuals, There must be 
cooperation, 

“That’s the second need, and often it 
comes through the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The great obstacle is indifference. 
Leaders must create a spirit, show the 
way, keep pounding at it, win co6pera- 
tion of the entire community. As the idea 
gains momentum, it tends to carry on by 
itself. 

“The third need is a plan. Main Street 
everywhere has ‘just growed.’ If Main 
Street is to come back, as I’m sure it can, 
the comeback must be planned. Architec- 
turally, first. 

“A certain amount of money is needed, 
too. But the money spent will go mostly 
to local artisans, contractors, etc., and will 
come back in the regular channels of 
trade and will bring more after it. 

“Architectural rebirth is only the start. 
For sentimental reasons alone, there is 
much to be said for the plan. Probably 90 
percent of the people in the average small 
town, live and die in it. Why shouldn't 
they live in an attractive community? 
Why shouldn’t they have reason to be 
proud of their town? They are proud of 
it, as a rule, and love to show it off to best 
advantage; I have talked with too many 
Main Streeters not to know this. But 
often their pride is pathetic, because their 
Main Street is so much less than it easily 
could be. ... 

“In big cities we spend two or three 
million dollars for museums, to house art 
collections worth two or three millions 
more. In the average small city or town, 
how much do you suppose the retail busi- 
ness is worth? We have pretty good fig- 
ures on that. A recent study of distribu 
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tion shows that the per capita expenditure 
in retail stores varies in the United States 
by regions, ranging from $102 per person 
per year in East South Central States, to 
$284 per person per year in Pacific States 
Study of the volume of retail business in 
individual towns and cities shows that, 
per unit of population in the town, the re. 
tail volume is about $500. In cities of 10, 
000 or 15,000, this figure may rise to 
about $700. 

“The towns, obviously, must draw con 
siderable business from the surrounding 
country and from travellers. 

“Use the $500 figure in a town lik: 
Higginsville, with its 3,000 population, 
and we see that that town’s retail business 
is worth at least $1,500,000. A tidy sum 
And the volume is repeated year afte: 
year. The figure is quite comparable to 
the value of a big city’s art collection. But 
how is retail business usually housed 
along Main Street? I believe that retail 
trade deserves and should have the kind 
of housing that its actual value to the 
town justifies. 

“A word of warning. In lifting Main 
Street’s face, let’s avoid doing the job 
everywhere in the same way. That’s onc 
of the mistakes of the past. We need lo 
cal self-expression, and one way of getting 
it may be through use of local materials. 
If a town is located near a first-rate de 
posit of pink building sandstone, why) 
should it import carload after carload o! 
bricks merely because other Main Strects 
build with bricks? The type of architec 
ture should be individual, too. For Wes 
laco, Spanish. For Higginsville, some 
what modernistic. For your town—?” 

There is an appealing swing and rhythm 
to this new idea burgeoning along many 
Main Streets. Its possibilities, culturally 
and financially, are enormous. The extent 
to which it is realized depends on the 
leadership, vision, urge that Main Street 
itself can muster. 


Are they sufficient? Many say, “Yes!” 


Helps for the Club Program Makers 


The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
vance, 1936-37 (Form No. 251) issued 
from the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 
The supplementary references may be ob- 
tained trom your local public library or by 
writing to the individual State Library Com- 





DOES YOUR LIBRARY RECEIVE 
“THE ROTARIAN’'T 


More than 2,500 libraries have Rotary’s magazine 
every month through the courtesy of Rotarians 
and Rotary Clubs. Does yours? Here is the best 
way of giving to the publie the information con- 
tained in these columns. Subscriptions are $1.50 
the year. Write directly to THE ROTARIAN, 35 
EK. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ml. 
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ient reference help. Free on request. 
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THIRD WEEK (MAY)—Production and 
Distribution of Goods As Factors in 
World Peace (International Service). 


From Tue Rorartan— 
The Way to Peace. Sir George Paish. This issue, 


page 8. 

Tight-Minders vs. Open-Minders. A. E. Wig- 
gam. This issue, page 18. 

Is a Dark Age Ahead? Richard E. Byrd. March, 
1937. 


Broadening the Foundations of Peace. Sir Ar- 
thur Salter. Feb., 1937. 
The Long Pull. Channing Pollock. Oct., 1936. 


On Forging a Will to Peace. Gurchurn Singh 


June, 1936. 
D, 





ree P to Modern War. Upton Close 
Oct., 1934. 

Two-Way Trade Treaties. Raymond Leslie Buell 
Apr., 1937. 


Other Magazines— 


Peace or Profits. Christian Century. 
1935. 


The Way to Peace. George Lansbury. 
936 


Sept., 1936. 

World Trade and Peace. D. G. Hutton. Fort 

nightly Magazine. March, 1937. 
Books— 

Cry Havoc! Beverley Nichols. Doubleday, Doran 
N. Y. 1933. $2.50. An indictment of agencies 
and industries working for war. 

t, No Need. Norman 
1935. $1.50. 
Norman Angell. 


Apr. 10 


Forum 


. Noy 299s: 
A Place in the Sun. 

N. Y. 1936. $2.50. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Sccretariat of Rotary International: 

Production and Distribution of Goods As Factor 

in World Peace. No. 522. 


Macmillan 
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“It’s just a little thing | rigged up to scare the customs inspector!” 


FIFTH WEEK (MAY)—Civic Guest Day 
(Community Service). 
From THE ROTARIAN— 
Lifting the Face cat Stele Street. Neil M. Clark. 
This issue, page 
for Bright Eke W. B. Pitkin. Oct., 1935. 
» Watch That Butt. (Editorial). June, 1935. 
Fireman, Save My Furniture! Paul W. Kearney. 
Apr., 1937. 
Other Magazines— 
Coéperative Fire Fighting. 
American City. Aug., 1936. 
Fire! Fire! Don’t Shout It, Prevent It. R. S. 
Moulton. Good Housekeeping. Oct., 1936. 
Demolition of Fire Breeders. Percy Bugbee. 
American City. July, 1936. 
Progress of Council-Manager 
American City. Feb., 1937. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Civic Guest Day. No. 628c. 


D. E. Nolting. 


Government. 


Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 
MEASURING THE COOPERATIVES 


From Tue Rotartan— 


Consumer Coéperatives? (debate). Yes—by 
Toyohiko . No—tby J. B. Matthews. This 
issue, page 


Vikings ° Fg Soil. P. A. Kruuse. Seprt., 1936. 
Other Magazines— 

Coéperatives, an Experiment in Civilization. 
J. B. Matthews. Atlantic Monthly. Dec., 1936. 

Codps’ Challenge to Business. : Fowler. 
Review of Reviews. July, 1936. 

Social and Ethical Resuits of Codperatives. B. Y. 
andis. Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation. Jan., 1937. 

Coéperation Can’t Be Done with Mirrors. F. P. 
Stockbridge. The Saturday Evening Post. Oct. 
17, 1936. 

Why Asia Needs Codperatives. C. F. Strick- 
land. Asia. Apr., 1937. 


Measuring the Coéperatives. Clark Kerr. Survey 
Graphic. March, 1937. 
The Coéperative Moves to the City. Nation’s 
y Mme gs Jan., 1937. 
Consumer Codperatives. Fortune. March, 1937. 
Books— 
Consumers’ Codperatives; Briefs, References, Re- 
ints. a i sen, comp. H. W. Wilson 
N. 1936. 90c 


Sweden: the Y Middle Way. M. W. Childs. Yale 
University Press. New Haven, Conn. 1936. 


$2.50. 
Coston, R. A. Goslin. (Headline Books. 
8). Foreign Policy Association. N.Y. 25c 


- 


(paper); 35¢ (board) 
Codperative Democracy through Voluntary . 
sociation of the People As Consumers. 
Warbusse. Harper. N. Y. 1936. $2.50 
THE SEEING EYE 
From Tue Rorarian— 
Dogs Against Darkness. 
This issue, page 28. 
Other Magazines— 
Seeing Eye. Time. May 18, 1936 
Trained Dogs Guide the Blind. 


Henry Morton Robinson 


R Henderson 


Hygeia. Aug., 1935 
Dogs Who Lead. Elliot Humphrey Atlantic 
Monthly. March, 1937 


MUSIC—A GOOD MEDICINE 
From Tue Rorarian— 
Music for What Ails You. D 
issue, page 39 
It Isn’t Sissy to Like Music. 


K. Antrim This 


Sigmund Spaeth 


Oct., 1936 
You’re Not Too Old to Play the Piano. John 
Erskine. Dec., 1935 
Other Magazines— 
Enriched Living through Music. A. D. Zanzig 
Recreation Dec., 1936 
Music! How Its Strains Inspire Us; Practical 
and Commercial Uses. FE. Dardes usieian 
Sepr., 1936 
Music for Health. R. V. Mathews. Etude. March 
1937 
Books— 


Music in Institutions. Willem van de Wall. Rus 
sell Sage Foundation N. Y. 1936. $3 
emmy of a ae David Ewen, ed. H. W 
Wilson Co ¥, 037 $5 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS A HOBBY 
From Tue Rorartan— 
The Hobbyhorse Hitching Post. This issue 
page 54. See also Apr., 1937 
Other Magazines— 
Do Your Own Finishing. P. W 


ents’ Magazine Jan., 1937 


Kearney. Par 


New Process Makes Three-Dimension Prints. 
News-Week. Sept. 19, 1936 
Camera-Clicking; Wéild-Fire Hobby. Literary 


Digest. Apr. 11, 1936. 
Photographic Hobby Becomes an Exacting Art. 


Literary Digest. Dec. 7, 1935. 
Books— 
Photography for Fun. Leisure League. Book No 
7. Doubleday, Doran. N. Y. 1934. 25 


New Ways in Photography. John Deschlin. Whit- 
tlesey House. N.Y. 1936. $2.50. Information 
on a technique, and equipment for the ama 

Aino Photographer’s Handbook. , fae Col 
lins. Crowell. N.Y. 1925. $2.5 

How to Use Your Candid Camera. 
Studio Publications. N.Y. 1936 


a Dmitri 
$3.50. 
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Rotary Supplies 
for every occasion 
Write for Ghee logue ‘‘R-3"' 


The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 
325 West Madison Street 


DD NUMBER 
VOLUMES AND SETS 


Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
and Reasonably 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 


Chicago, LI 














The 8-day highly reduced season tickets good 


on the entire system of the Netherlands Rail 
Ways, such as advertised in the April issue of 
“The Rotarian,’’ will be procurable at all 
offices of the American Express Company and 
Wagons Lits/Tho Cook outside of the 


Netherlands, also at the booking offices of 
these concerns situated in the House of 
Friendship at Nice 











GAVELS 


For Speakers & Presiding 
Officers, Clut Societies 
etc 
SOUND BLOCKS 
BALLOT BOXES 
Send for Circular R 


THE REDDING MASONIC SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
17 West 23rd St., New York 








MAGIC TRICKS 
FOR HOME OR STAGE 
Amaze and Mystify! Be popular 
entertainer. No skill required 
Learn fifty good ones by sending 
10¢ for **/000 Wonders and Book 
of Magte.’ America's largest 
low-priced line. Write today! 
LYLE DOUGLAS 
Station A-11, Dallas. Texas 














NEW Xpett .22’s 
For GREATER ACCURACY 


Here’s a new cartridge for all-around 
use and target shooting! MORE AC- 
CURATE than ordinary .22's yee NO 
HIGHER IN PRICE!..Western XPERT 
.22 Long Rifle is built of same com- 
ponents as SUPER-MATCH, the sensa- 
tion of 1936!...XPERT .22’s are 
available also in Shorts and Longs. 
SMOKELESS! NON-CORROSIVE! 
Lead lubricated bullets! Ask your deal- #4) 
| erto stock XPERT.22's! MailCoupoa! F7, 















FREE, AMMUNITION HANDBOOK! 


Western Cartri dge Company, | 
| Dept.£-61, East Alton, Illinois. 
| Send, FREE, the new Western Ammunition | 
Handbook —a complete guide to modern shooting that | 
| tells all about the new Xpert .2 22's. 
| Name. iuadeosc%s vhs | 
| PMI 6 tak dein d.s'éc ° | 
Post Ollce. 6... cciccas State | 
See eeneneuneacaanacannaneaaua'a 4 
When writing, please mention “The | srian 
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{M GLAD YOU LIKE 
THAT AUTOPOINT, 
MR, JOHNSON 












THE FINEST 
PENCIL I 
EVER HAD 





“PVE LEARNED A NEW 
WAY TO ADVERTISE— 


“T started to use Autopoint Pencils as adver- 
tisements because I knew that my sales 
message, stamped on an Autopoint, is never 
thrown away. It is seen many times a day. 
Now I’ve found another reason for using 
Autopoints to tell my sales story. I’ve found 
that these handsome, trouble-proof pencils 
make real friends for me! My gift Auto- 
points pay—in friendships as well as sales.”’ 
Send today for the new book ‘‘The Huan Side Of 
Sales Strategy.”’ Find out about Autopoint’s exclu- 
sive mechanical advantages, and the methods 5000 
leading firms have used, to 
make sales through these finer 
ncils. Samples on request. 
o obligation. 
Correspondence invited 
from overseas merchants 
equipped to act as distrib- 
utors or sales represen- 
tatives to wholesalers, re- 
tailersand premi''m buyers 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. R-5 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
* 


Better Pencil 








Home of 
CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 15 Years 


Rotarians from many climes always make the 
Hote! Sherman their home when in Chicago 


WORLD RENOWNED 
RESTAURANTS 


Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15. A real Rotary welcome 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


BE SURE TO VISIT 
COLLEGE INN 


ICAGO’S BRIGHTEST SPOT” 











JUNIOR GONG—$5.00 


For smaller clubs. Same beau- 
tiful lines and rich mellow tones 
as our large gong, 8” high. Com 
plete with emblem, gavel and 
cover—$5.00. 

F lags—Banners—Badges—F avors— 
Souvenirs—and All Club Supplies 
Have You Our Catalogue? 
“Old Glory” Manufacturing Co. 

503 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


Je s\ 22 8 
We will write «@ 
SPEAKERS : your speeches 


Rates as low as $1.00 for half-hour ad- 













dress, depending on type of speech 
wanted. Information free. Strictly 
confidential. Write! 


FREE: Ten Rules for Public Speaking 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 


A 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


Why not give us a call the next 
time you need to engage teachers? 


Henry D. Hughes, Manager, 25 East Jackson Blvd, Chicago, {li 
“When writing, please mention “The Rotarian 


2) aa 
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Photos: (1) Blackstone Studios; (4) Connor; (5) Walinger. 


Left to Right: Contributors Paish, Matthews, Kagawa, Wiggam, Johnson. 


Chats on Contributors 


4i 
’ : HY read fiction when you can read 


Wiggam?” seems to be so general a sentiment 
that Albert E. Wiggam has seen two of his 
books (New Decalogue of Science and The Fruit 
of the Family Tree) rank simultaneously as “best 
sellers.” His illustrated column, Let's Explore 
Your Mind, appears daily on 10 million news- 
paper pages. In the vanguard of those who in- 
terpret science, his contribution to popular edu- 
cation is beyond reckoning. Lecture audiences 
and readers of popular magazines know him 
well. He writes here on Tight-Minders vs. 
Open-Minders. . . . | A few 
footholds in Henry Mor- 
ton Robinson’s ascent 
have been: 3rd-class gun- 
ner’s mate in the United 
States Navy during the 
War; an A.B. degree from 
University; an 


Photo: Bachrach. 


Columbia 
instructorship in Beautiful 
Letters at his alma mater; es 
publication of hundreds of H.M. Robinson 
magazine articles and sev- 
eral books (Science Catches the Criminals to 
appear in the book shops this Spring). Dogs 
Against Darkness is his subject in this issue. 
. . . Sir George Paish, The Way to Peace, was 
Advisor to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the British Treasury on * ‘aancial and Economic 
Questions from 1914 to 1916, and prior to that 
was Governor of the London School of Eco- 
nomics. A journalist for “6 years, he has writ- 
ten many books on economics, finance, and social 
welfare, The Way to Recovery appearing in 1931. 
* . . 
Inspirational leader of Japan's codperative 
movement which now includes some 5 million 
families is Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, who an- 
swers the question of the debate-of-the-month, 
Consumer Coéperatives?, in the affirmative. This 
Christian minister addressed some 750,000 peo- 
ple in 150 cities in the United States last year on 
a world speaking tour. Princeton University 
contributed to his formal education. Songs from 
the Slums is but one of his many books... . 
J. B. Matthews, who carries the negative side 
of the argument, is managing editor of Con- 
sumers’ Digest, holds degrees from Columbia 
and Drew universities and Union Theological 
Seminary. He once taught school in the Malay 
Archipelago, and recently made a European 





tour for the study of consumer codperatives 
os « Johnson, Nice: A Convention 
Pre-View, is immediate Past President of Rotary 
International. He is president of the Virginia 
Supply Company and the Roanoke Securities 
Corporation, and is an officer or director of sey 
eral other business and financial institutions in 
Roanoke, Va....L. Rolandi Ricci, Citi 
That Float, is a steamship-line representative at 
Nice, France, where he is a member of ¢! 

Rotary Club....T. D. Young, 

Is a Man's Word, is the fifth member of his fam 
ily to conduct its linen business, established in 
1786 in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England. He i 
there a member of the Rotary Club, being al 

a member of the Board of Directors of Rota 

International: Association for Great Britain an 
Ireland. 


Winsome 


* 7 7” 
A wheezy, secondhand harmonica showe: 
Doron K. Antrim, Music for What Ails ) 
who was then a boy, that music is fun. Ever 
since, he has been either teaching music, sellii 
music, or writing about music. During the Wa 
he showed soldiers how to make the most sati 
factory music. Since, he has edited the Mus: 
Observer and now the Metronome... . Neil 
M. Clark, Lifting the Face of Main Street 
“chose writing as a career at the age of four and 
never permanently forsook it.” He studied at 
Harvard University, was an editor in a publis! 
ing house for eight years, has been free-lancing 
for 16 years... . Irvin W. Cubine, Chicas 
to Cairo, is a member of the Rotary Club « 
Martinsville, Va., and his classification is law 
. . . For over two decades Frank W. Brock 
has spent most of his time tracking down fraudu 
lent selling schemes, a pursuit that has carrie 
him into the work of the Better Business Bureau 
in New York City and elsewhere. He is now a 
free-lance jofrnalist, and at the moment is hard 
at work on a book. Readers will 
article on merchandise bootleggers in the Feb 
ruary issue. His subject this time is When /s | 
What It Isn't? 


recall his 


William Lyon Phelps, who adds anotlx 
chapter to Book News and Views, his regula 
monthly column, has taught English at Yalc 
University for more than three decades. He is 
a significant name in American letters, and a 
member of the New Haven, Conn., Rotary Club 


Left to Right: Contributors Phelps, Young, Cubine, Clark, Brock. 








W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS 





y Oxford Academy 


From Texas to New England boys have 
come to obtain the special - #.. ~ es of 
Oxford preparation for leading colleges. 
Each student a class. Awakens dormant 
faculties. Teaches stud concentration. 
Develops character, init ative. Succeeds 
where others fail. Aiso Lower School 
Spacious grounds. Social life. Land and 
water sports. 27th year. Wri 


catalog. 
Dr. J. M. Weidberg 


Box A-95 Pieasantvilie, N. J. 


Mandolph Macon ACADEMY 


MILITARY CCREDITEO 46TH 


Prepares tor college through inten- 
sive study methods. Fireproof buildings. 
Supervised athletics. Reasonable rates. 

For catalog, address: 


COL. JOHN C. BOGGS, Principal 
Box O FRONT ROYAL, VA. 














TennesseeMilitary Institute 


Trains leaders; prepares for college or for 
business. Accredited. National patronage. 
Superior faculty !nspires boys to best ef- 
fort. 100 acres, golf course, pool. In 
healthful highlands. Moderate __ rates. 
Monthly payment optional. Est. 1874. 
Catalog. Col. C. R. Endsley, Box 18, 
Sweetwater, Tenn. 








High School and Junior College 


Every Boy Rides Rs O07. C. 





MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 



























RRR. 


Ii 
ae Nele't Besa f f 
ROXBUR-Y 











A Modern Preparatory School for 150 boys. Suc 
cessful college preparation. Small classes. Indi- | 
vidual attention Flexible irriculum 100-acre | 
campus; large gymnasiur All sports, including | 
golf sgroad extra curricular rogram with musi 
and dramatics. Separate Junior School. Catalogue 


on Request. | 
A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster 
Cheshire, Connecticut 
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57th year. High school and two 

years regular college work. Accredited 

—high scholastic standards. All sports. 

Indoor swimming pool, gym, stadium 

Music, debating, dramatices. Non-mil- 

itary Summerschool. Friendly Spirtt. Faculty 

Interest in Rotary Write for Catalog. coi. s. 

ok Sellers, 667 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 


An Endowed 
School 
tor Boys 


Peddie specializes in preparing boys for college. Out 
of 316 boys graduated in last five years, 281 have 
entered colleges such as Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Mass, In- 
stitute of Technology. 150-acre campus. 15 modern 
bulldings Near Princeton Separate school for 
younger boys All sports for all. School golf 
course. Summer session. 72nd year. Catalog. 

















BLUE RIDGE «.-‘sovs 
rep eeaqunntetde gama NORTH CAROLINA 


A fully ac credited prep aratory school of high stand 
ards, aims and ideals for boys nine years and upward 












ion ated in f He > 1e, healthful Western North 
Ca twenty miles from Asheville Virtually tu 
tori mett ods of istri io s or yg 1 athletics 
Stress laid upon character devel struction 
and practice in public speaking Mo. fe oie fees Sum- 


ner Term or Camp For catalogue ‘address 
J. R. Sandifer, Headmaster, Box A, Hendersonville, N.C 








Since 1885 For Boys 


THE MORGAN SCHOOL 


PETERSSUNG, TENNESSEE 


Jur r School ’ atory l (iraduate 
s« ol Limit 
+ 90 t in 
Limit 2 Limit 75 High School 
Grades 6-7-8 Grades 9-10-11-12 Graduates 
$450.00 $550.00 $550.00 





——Aiso Summer School 
Address R. KENNETH MORGAN, JR., Headmaster 
“Where Boys Are Taught to Find Themselves’’ 








NEAR KANSAS CITY | 








PERKIOMEN 


ted school convenient to New York and 
Pusindeipnia, Select group my boys from the best 





11 
sports a + me pe Fxceller 
ccred! 1 Summer Set l 
rate, no extras. m Catalog. 
Cc. €. Tobias, M.A., Headmaster 
Box 1067 Penneburg, Pa 





















MILITARY SCHOOL 
Junior College and High School 
94th year. Noted for successful development of 
boys mentally, physically and morally Fully 
accredited. Small classes. High scholastic stand- 
ards. Modern buildings. $200,000 gymna- 

sium, indoor swimming pool. Every ‘aaa = 
for the boy. Marksmanship. 96 acres. 
Write today for catalog. Address Col, 








A widely recognized, moderately priced prepara- 
tory school. Excellent records in many colleges. 
Personal attention to the needs of each boy. 
Varied athletic program. Modern equipment. 


Junior Department for Younger Boys 


E. M. HARTMAN, Pd.D., Principal 
Box 500 Lancaster, Pa. 








Provides the best educational facilities for 
Pupils of all ages. Graduates in 56 colleges 
and universities Modern buildings, ne 
campus, new gym, swimming pool, all ath- 
letics. Moderate rates. Est. 1784. Two 
year Junior College course in business 


training 
Arthur &. Brown, Headmaster 
Box 313 Harrisburg, Pa. 





m0, PEARSON, seer OS WELL, NEW MEXICO nen an ilbour E. Saunders, "Hightstown, wd. Sick weonvitie, Missourl Bae fk 
One hundred and fiftieth year HARRISBURG CARLI LE H : 
FRANKLIN and MARSHALL ACADEMY pari ol A LISLE SCF OOL 


Ideal location, fully accredited, small classes, indi- 
vidual instruction, good athletic team, rate $450.00 
includes dress uniform. Write for catalogue 


COLONEL JAS. F. RISHER, HEADMASTER, 
Lock drawer G, Bamberg, S. C. 














* $t. John’s * 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


For more than 50 years St. John’s has been training 
boys to make wise choices in life. Thorough instruction, 
plenty of good times. Accredited preparation for col- 
lege. Inspiring military discipline develops self-con- 
fidence, leadership. All sports, rowing, riding. Golf 
course. Beautiful lakeside location. Catnlen, 

1467 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wis. 








ENTUCKY Bayze 
INSTITUTE 

A School with a Winter Home in Florida 

| Oldest private military school in America. 

Fully accredited. Special junior department. 

| Prepares for college or business 

| Fall and spring sessions on beautiful estate 

|} near Louisville. Winter session in fine, modern buildings 

| at Venice, Florida—‘‘in the land of perpetual sunshine.’’ 

Boys enjoy healthful land and water sports all year with 

no interruption to studies. For catalogs, address 


Col. Chas. 8. Richmond, President, Box T, Lyndon, Ky. 


BORDENTOWN 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Graduates in 50 colleges Individual atten 


tion Experienced faculty ( ege prepa 

ratory, Business and General courses Also 

Junior School Accredited. Modern facili 

ties Home-like environment Sports for 

all. Near Trenton. Write REGISTRAR Founded 
for catalo Box 356, Bordentown, N. J 1885 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 








FAIRFAX HALL 


In famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia 
College Preparatory and Junior College. All Fine 
Arts. Elective courses to suit individual aptitudes. 
Highest standards of work and citizenship. Enroll- 
ment limited to one hundred girls. Indoor and outdoor 
poots. Pui euding ——.. ctu ® rts and recrea- 

. ota scholars an 
of Rotarians. Write for Catal i —— 

FAIRFAX HALL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Box RO, Park Station Waynesboro, Virginia 


Gulf Park 


COLLEGE BY-THE-SEA 


ACOREDITED 2-year Junior College. Also 
8-year college preparatory course, Musie, 
art, speech and theater arts, home eco- 
nomics, secretaryship. Park-like campus 
of semi- Aah ae beauty. Riding, salt water 
Pras peo Saag ron nel. ancing. Catalog. 

Pres., Box R, Guifport, Miss, 
























o— 








| LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


ST. CHARLES, MO. 
Successful PATTERNS FOR LIVING are 


being worked out and developed at 
Lindenwood. Write JOHN L. ROEMER, 
President, Box R037. 





AVERETX! ta 


bull accredited two-yea or (ollege for 

4 hae thee art lransfer 

and terminal courses in music, art. expres 

sion; teacher training, secretarial, physical 
education, home economics Dramatics 

Golf, riding. Pool In healthful Piedmont sectior 
seautiful new buildings. 78th year Endowed rate 
Catalog ° ° 

Curtis Bishop, President 
Box B Danville. Va. 








GREENBRIER COLLEGE 


In Allegheny Mountains—Near White Sulphur 
Springs. Elevation 2300 Feet. 


For young women. Junior College and college pre- 

paratory. Graduates admitted to colleges or uni- 

versities accepting certificates. Founded 1812. Art, 

Music, Dramatic Art, Secretarial. Recreational and 

Social Activities. Modern fireproof dormitory, Flat 

rate $750. For catalog, address: French W. Thomp- 
.D., Pres., Dept. S, Lewisburg, W. Va. 











THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Music, Art, Physical Education, and other 
special courses. Dormitory. Catalogue 
Box R, 2437-15 St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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(Continued on page 3) 








Earnest Elmo Calkins 


Rolling Homes and 
Rolling Stones 


—in other words, trailer travel. 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, dean of Amer- 
ican advertising men and a favorite 
contributor to THE ROTARIAN, 
discusses the social and economic 
significance of this infant but al- 
ready giant industry, in the July 
number of your Rotary magazine. 


News from Nice 


The stage is all set for one of 
Rotary's most truly international 
Conventions. What happens at 
Nice—the new President, other 
officers, your own District Governor, 
legislation, and all that—will be 
promptly recorded for you in word 
and picture in the July issue. 


Other Features— 


My Friends, the Chinese, by the late 
Rotarian Carlo Bos. He lived in the 
Orient, and knew its people (see 
also his Opium Comes Home to 
Roost in this issue, page 11)... 
A Chuckle Girdles the World, by 
George E. Vincent, author and edu- 
cator And a variety of 
other subjects to please you— 


In Your July 


ROTARIAN 


Our Readers’ 
Open Forum 


We Welcome Dr. Music 


Since reading your very refreshing article 
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Music for What Ails You, by Doron K. Antrim 


in the May Rotarian (reprinted in The Reader's 
Digest), 1 came across a quotation from Lord 
Horder: “I envy musicians because they doctor 
thousands of people at one time, when as a phy- 
sician I can attend to only one patient.” 

Doctor Music may fill a large place in the 
therapy of the future. With radio as a means 
of delivering his prescriptions to large numbers 
of people at one time, he will have a great ad- 
vantage over doctors who remain slaves to time 
and place. 

Incidentally, since radio brings music into so 
many homes with programs that materially in- 
fluence character, certain sponsors of commer- 
cial programs are to be highly commended for 
bringing to us the best musical talent of the 
world. 

Others are, no doubt, doing our youth harm 
by the type of story and music used for the 
children’s programs, especially those coming on 
the air near mealtimes and at bedtime. Manu- 
facturers who do show a high sense of moral 
obligation in their radio advertising should 
have our patronage. 

We must 
physical exercise, benefits the individual taking 
part in its production more than the one who 


remember also that music, like 


merely listens in. 


Physicians generally will welcome well- 
planned therapy of music as an aid in the active, 
as well as the prophylactic, treatment of many 
mental states and diseases. 
SamMueEL A. Fuqua, M.D., Rotarian 
Classification: Diagnosis 


Chicago, Illinois 


Cripples Want Pen-Pals, Too 


We crippled boys here at Packard Manor 
Home for crippled youth have formed a club 
with the idea of corresponding with crippled 
boys and girls in all parts of the world. We 
are now writing to several in different States 
and in Canada and England. 

Knowing that Rotary Clubs and Rotarians 
have been very much interested in helping oth- 
ers, we hope this letter will be published. 

Since many of us are not able to go to shows, 
games, and other places, our enjoyment comes 
over the several radio sets which have been 
given us and from writing letters to others. 
The Boy Scouts have given us a number of pet 
animals, for which we are grateful. 

We thank all Rotarians for the service they 
are doing to help others. 

Come now, everybody, write us a letter! 
Yours for fellowship. 

“Jim” Jaccart, Scribe 
Packard Manor Pioneers Club 
Chautauqua Lake, New York 


‘Every Parent Should Read... 


Roy Dickerson’s article ‘What's the Matter 
with Our Bill?’ (April Rorarian) is most inter- 
esting, well timed, and well written. My re- 
gret is that every parent in the land cannot 
read it, especially the closing paragraph, which 











Rotarians who were unable 
to participate in the Nice 
Convention but who 
will visit Europe later 
in the year are 
cordially invited 
to come to 


HOLLAND 





typical of 


Veere, charmingly old and 
peaceful Holland. 


HIS invitation is not only 

extended by the thirty 
Rotary Clubs of Holland who 
will always welcome Ameri- 
can Rotarians but it is an invi- 
tation of proverbially hospit- 
able Holland as a whole. 


In fact every Hollander is a 
Rotarian in the sense that 
“serving others’’ is part of his 
heritage. 


Reasonable hotel charges, 
low railroad fares, unique 
scenery, NO mone y restric- 
tions, devaluated currency, in- 
born courtesy, no language 
difficulties . . . await the Ro- 
tarian in the land of the first 
settlers of America. 


For full information, itiner- 
aries, etc., please apply to 
your travel agent or 


The Netherlands Railways 
Suite 520-524 Chrysler Building 
405 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 
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says: “When things go wrong, fathers and 
mothers are too quick to ask, “What's the matter 
with our Bill?’ It would be much more to the 
point if they asked, ‘What is the matter with 
Where have we failed?’” 

H. L. McConneti, Rotarian 
Secretary, Atlantic Life Insurance Company 


Richmond, Virginia 


When Child Kicks... 


Re: the article ‘What's the Matter with Our 
Rill?’, by Roy Dickerson (April Rorartan), 
dealing with the embarrassment of the adoles- 
cent the way his father gave him 
spending money. Every child should be given 
an allowance, also responsibilities and duties in 
and about the home to aid in character build- 
ing. Daily duties well done are good training; 
they develop self-control. With this training 
they are not apt to become family parasites. 

When children come into the home, par- 
ents visualize noble lives t. be sent out into 
the world. Will parents give the training that 
will make it possible for their children to be an 
It can be done if 


us? 


son over 


asset to some community? 
parents understand the meaning of “teamwork” 
in rearing children to obey just commands. 
Otherwise it is accomplished only by accident. 

For the strongest foundation on which to 
build endurance in the race for any kind of suc- 
cess in life, the training commences as soon as 
the child is born. Father and mother are the 
trainers and they must consistently pull together. 
When one parent tells the child it cannot do the 
thing it desires, and then it teases, yells, throws 
itself on the floor, kicks and cries to have its 
own way, and the other parent permits it to do 
the thing it has been told not to do, that is not 
“teamwork.” 

Unfortunate is the child that is permitted to 
do only the things it wants to do and never 
is made to do the things that are not interest- 
ing, entertaining. or agreeable. 

To start character building, the child should 
be taught to put away everything properly, 
do the unpleasant tasks, to aid in the homemak- 
ing, and to do the common daily tasks uncom- 
When such a child 
the lessons that seem hard will be mas- 


monly well. is in grade 
school, 
tered and in college the more difficult problems 
will be conquered. 

With such training the child does not become 
the corner loafer or the enthusiast who fails to 
finish all it undertakes. Why? 


required to obey its parents. 


Because it was 


For one to obey it is necessary develop 
control of self, and this is the keystone of suc- 


cess. The adult who lacks self-control is look- 





FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


LAKE GREELEY CAMPS 


Atop the Pocono Mountains of Penna. 


SKYLAND for Girls * SHOHOLA for Boys 


Nationally patronized camps with —_ osetus 
for Christians 6 to 17. Strong counc cabins F000 








t. om pines. 500 acre camp ground 
Phila. 3 hrs. Moderate tuition Covers’ “daily” fing: 
trips. crafts, etc. Special rate for Jrs. Boo 


C. A. Hummel, 7205 Elmwood Ave., Phila., x 





CAMP MADISON 


Madison, Conn. 


40 children, co-ed, non-sectarian, progressive 
education methods, creative arts, medical and 
psychological supervision, long season, mod- 
erate fees. 


Jess Perlman 








Director 
























EDUCATIONAL 


DIRECTORY 











BUSINESS AND 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


STATE COLLEGE 


B. S. DEGREE in 2 years. World fa- 
mous for technical 2-year courses in 
Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Chemi- 
cal, Radio, Aeronautical Engineering 
Business Administration and Accounting. Those who 
lack high school may make up work. Short diploma 
courses in Surveying (36 weeks), Drafting (36 weeks) 
Low tuition. Low living costs. Students from every 
} mae - aoe Segetgns countries. en } ome Enter 
» Jan., arc rite Cc. 
2867 College Ave., — 

















Offering thorough course in clini- 
cal laboratory technique, including 
©: Basal Metabolism, in 9 months. 
Also X-Ray and Physiotherapy 
in 3 months. Unusually high 
graduate placement. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. 
3428 £. Lake St. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A PROFESSION FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 


-NICHOLS- 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Only college of its kind. Outstanding 2-year courses for 
men in Business Administration and Executive Train 
ing. Accounting, Marketing, Banking and Journalism. 
Also l-yr. course for college graduates Modern dor- 
mitories, Gymnasium, athletic fields for all sports. 
Campus life. Unexcelled country location. Catalog 


James L. Conrad, Box O, Dudley, Mass. 


BRYANT COLLEGE 


Many sons and daughters of Ro- 
tarians attend this beautifully lo- 
cated college. Exceptional two-year 
degree courses in Business Admin- 
istration, Accounting, Finance, Sec- 
retarial Practice. Also l-yr. Secre- 
tarial. Effective placement. Gym- 
nasium Dormitory. Friendly at- 
mosphere. 75th year Catalog 
President, Providence, R. |. 








PACK ARD SCHOOL 


Diploma courses: 


uates and College students 
Electives: Shorthand, 
} Accounting, Psychology 
+ service. For catalog write— 
‘ Asst. Prin,, 253 Lexington Avenus 
at 35th St.). Tel. 


New York Cal. 









80th Year—Registered by N.Y. State Regents 
Secretarial and Gen- 
eral Business for High School grad- 


Typewriting, 


Placement 


5-8660 


Six Weeks Summer Session Begins July 6| 
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COLLEGES 








ROANOKE COLLEGE 


A School of Distinction 


Standard four-year college, B 4 Bn. 8 legrees 
Pre-medical, pre-law, pre-pharmaceutical re-der 

tal, and pre-engineering r A college of char 

acter, with a hackgroun d of Y ir ginia ‘ulture and 
scholarly traditions. All sports 

DR. CHAS. J. SMITH, Pres. SALEM, VA 











MORAVIAN Caitece 
COLLEGE 
America’s Oldest Boarding School or Girls 

Seau‘iful nine acre Campu Modern equipment 
Individual needs met 

SEMINARY: Grades 1 to . ie lege Tre Practical 
courses. Separate Junior School All sport 

COLLEGE Four year A.B. and B.S. degree tificate 
courses Fine and Applied Arts, Secretaria Drama- 
tics, Music, Laboratory technician 
Separate re ai for Seminary and College 

Edw. J. Heath, M.A.,0.D., Pres., Box M, Bethichem, Pa 


MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR 


(1845-1937) In the Heart of Texas 


Four-year fully accredited college for women Member 
National Association Schools of Mus Kk Complete ace 
schedule offered (education, he economics science 
journalism) Superior FINE AR TS ( isic, art, dra 
matics) Modern facilities, healthful climate, cosmopoll 
tan student body Low rates, large loan fund e 
endowment Summer term, May l all ter Sept. 1 
Write at.D.,. fhe Belton, Tex. 


Dr. J. C. Hardy, A.M., 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 




















For Retarded Children. 44th year 

Private Lome and school on beautiful 500 

acre estate in Blue Grass section Cottage 

plan Individual mental and manual train 

ing For illustrated catalog addre 
Dr. John P. Stewart, Director 

Box R Frankfort, Ky 
SSS = a 
BANCROFT SCHOOL | 
Year round home with scientific « | 
and modern educational program for | 
retarded or unsocial children. (54th ]j 
year.) Fees include summer camp on || 
Maine Coast. Write for free booklet | 
“DO YOU KNOW YOUR CHILD?” i 
E. A. Farrington, M.D., J. C. Cooley, Box 375 1] 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 
————— === 4j 

















SUMMER 


CAMPS 





FOR BOYS 








America’s Premier Camp 
Most beautifully environed, superbly 
equipped, for boys 7 to 18. On crest 
of Blue Ridge Mts., 2300 ft. elevation. 
*‘Land of the Sky’ near Hendersonville, 


* N.C 


Thru elective courses every boy builds 
a healthy body and earns certificate or 
diploma and Eagle decoration for pro- 
ficiency in academic subjects, land or 
lake sports 

Write for fully illustrated booklet 


Address COL. J. C. WOODWARD, Pres., College Park, Ga. 


CAMP CARSON; 


Hiking, swimming, boxing, rowing 
in the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, in a plain, good old 
fashioned camp to build outstand- 
ing American boys. 8 happy weeks, 
$125.00. 40 miles from Harrisburg. 
For catalog and picture booklet 
address Director, Camp Carson, 
Box 13, New Bloomfield, Pa 
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When writing schools and camps, 










ADMIRAL FARRAGUT SCAM 


summer of for 120 


Z. vigation, cruise land six 

miles fr New 7 yn Ci Rat 
lude inifor 

Re ar Aduieak Ss. S. gh 

(Retired), Supt. Catalog 

T Toms River, New 






U.S.N 
Box 
jersey 











DAN BEARD CAMP 
PIKE COUNTY, PA. 
Boys 9 to 17 














Offering complete training in all outdoor 
activitie imp is under personal supervision 
of Dan Be oo 

Write for information 
Box 67R Suffern, N. Y. 
PC Md ow 
Frere hristian Boys, 6-19. 40 miles 

grar activity Trips ding aimed calf Physicia 
( ompl - equipment $17. at a = k 6th Seas Catalog 
Herbe Lerenz; Direc . Box 424, Bennington, ve 
A ‘tiated’ wth Camp i Goltend go nderry. Vt girls 
please mention Tue Rotarian 
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THIS bah ctice ‘CERTIFIES THAT 


“THE ROTARY CLUB OF» 
- COGVILLE, - ANYW: BEE 
HAS BEEN AWARDED) : 


FIRST PLACE” 


FOR ‘DISTINGUISHED ACHIEVEMENT IN ty 
CLUB SERVICE 7 
“FOR THE YEAR 

1936- 34s: 
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HAT has your Club 
W evn in Club, Voca- 

tional, Community, or 
International Service during the 
present Rotary year? The story 
of its activities can be entered 
in the Club-of-the-Year Contest 
sponsored by THe Rotarian 
Magazine. The contest, ap- 
proved by the Board of Direc- 
tors of Rotary International, is 
open to all Rotary Clubs, regard- 
less of size or location. Your 
Club may be one of the eight 
Clubs-of-the-Year to which at- 
tractive bronze plaques are to 


be awarded. 


@ See your Club President or 
Secretary, or write: Contest 
Editor, THE ROTARIAN, 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago. 











Your own Rotary Flor’.i Member will place your order with us if you desire. 


VOlunteer 5-7800 


Mar 


*, Chi LNG 





775 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





Ww hen writing advertisers, “please mention “The Rotarian” Magazine 





THE ROTARIAN 


ing always for the easy places in life; he sur- 
renders when hard tasks are placed before him 
No business can trust employees who pick the 
easy, enjoyable work, and neglect the common 
or difficult tasks. 

The dogged perseverance of one who ha: 
mastered self, who has set high the mark of 
his ambition, is certain to win the reward. He 
is willing to sacrifice, giving up ease and pleas 
ure for the early preparation, for the work un 
dertaken, and when success is gained, he se 
cures the reward for work well done. 

EuceneE C. Rice, M. D., Rotarian 
Washington, D. C. 


Is the Small Town Doomed? 


What is going to happen to the small town? 
(Apropos the article Lifting the Face of Main 
Street, by Neil M. Clark, May issue.) Those 
who have been living in the village com. 
munities for many years and have watched the 
steady inroad of city competition cut into the 
heart of the commercial and social life in the 
smaller towns are wondering what the answer 
to this question is going to be. 

The argument on this issue may be approached 
by answering three questions: 1. How have the 
past ten years affected the small towns? 2 
What were some of the causes of these changes? 
and 3. What can be done to salvage small-town 
interests? 

To answer the first question one needs onl) 
to make a few simple observations and state 
ments. In small towns near small cities, the 
population statistics from 1920 to date 
downward. Taking five cities of 10,000 to 
25,000 in a certain State and checking all small 
towns within a radius of 40 miles around thosé 
cities, with one or two exceptions all the smal! 
towns suffered losses in population since 192() 
while the five cities made substantial gains. 

While losing people, the small town has also 
suffered other losses. The volume of business 
has steadily declined. Buildings have been al 
lowed to run down and in many cases have 
burned without being replaced or have been 
moved out to the larger centers. As a result 
the assessed valuation as a base for public taxa- 
tion has been lowered and both city and school 
governments have suffered from declining rev- 
enues. Worst of all the small town has lost in 
morale, civic pride, and spirit. These are items 
the small-town observer has seen during the 
past 15-year period. 

2. The causes for these changes are many 
Improved transportation through better autos 
and good roads have taken people farther away 
from home. It always appears peculiar that the 
small-town commercial clubs will petition high- 
way commissions for surfaced roads out of their 
towns when they know that these very roads will 
take business to the cities near by. 

New methods of merchandising have worked 
severe hardships on small towns. Department- 
store and chain-store prices plus broad advertis 
ing tactics have an appeal that takes people 
many miles to seek bargains and save money— 
in some cases really losing money if transpor- 
tation is figured. 

Families have moved from the small town 
frequently because the city offers greater advan 
tages for the children—better schools, wider 
recreational advantages. 

3. The answer to the third question—how to 
salvage the small town—is a hard assignment. 
Realizing the problem and its causes, one hesi- 
tates to offer a solution. Speaking negatively, 
one would not propose abolition of good roads 
and going back to horse-and-buggy days; neither 
would one advocate [Continued on page 63] 
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